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The best 


Sentiment is practical. 
things that we live for are in the 
realm of sentiment. The only things worth dying 
for are in that realm. Love for our dear ones is a 


Value 
of Sentiment 


sentiment. Friendship is a sentiment. “Patriotism 
is asentiment. Religion is a sentiment. Unless we 
are inspired by sentiment, we are not inspired at all, 
nor can we be inspiring. We are not living to a 
purpose. We are not ready todie. Whatsentiment 
does inspire us? That is a question worth settling. 
it : 
God the Main Factor God always has the last word. 
in History Napoleon once said, “ Providence 
is on the side of the heaviest battalions.” He lived 
to-find at Leipsic and Waterloo that the heaviest 
battalions have a way of getting on the side of Provi- 





dence. With all his temporary show of success and 
his pinchbeck glory, the man failed at last, in the 
whole scope of his ambitions, because he was thor- 
oughly and mercilessly selfish and ungodly. Yet 
men worship him because of his strength,—a strength 
which snapped like a burnt string when it came 
finally into collision with God's order, If we must 
have a human idol, let us at least seek a successful 
man, who held his own to the end. 


os 


Life principles lie hidden in our 
commonest phrases. Nothing is 
more common than for us to admonish one.another 

“take pains.” Now there is a difference between 
getting a thing by laying hold of it, and by having 
it thrust upon us. We get most of our pains by the 
latter process, although we advise each other to get 
them most often by the former process. The word 
“take ” means not so much a passive receiving as an 
active seizing or grasping. All good work costs. In 
reaching out our hands for great results, we must 
understand that we are also reaching out for great 
pains; for the one goes with the other. If we are 
willing to get benefits accidentally and at haphazard, 
it is well enough to get our pains ia the same way. 
But if we watt to be the makers of our own fortune, 
we must take pains. 


Take Pains! 


— 


True Measure An act is to be measured by its con- 

of Responsibility sequences. Not what it is by itself, 
but what comes of it, settles the question of its impor- 
tance. Letting go of a child’s hand is a simple mat- 
ter, but if the child is held back from a precipice or 
a river's bank by that grasp, the child’s death ful- 
lows that simple act. To keep silence when we see a 
man moving thoughtlessly in the direction of a coming 
railway train is not much in itself, but it may be a life- 
and-death matter to him in its consequences. Giving 
counsel or failing to give counsel to a youth in our 
charge is important according to the results of such 
speech, or such omission, to the youth who is influ- 
enced by our course with reference to him. If we 
know what results will follow our action, we are 
clearly responsible accordingly. If we merely act 
thoughtlessly, we cannot be free of blame. In any 
event, we should realize that responsibility is not lim- 
ited by the surface appearance of our speech or action. 


— 


First things come first. It is no 
weak or foolish pun to say that 
principle is the best principal upon which man 
draws interest, or that the principal thing with any 
man ought to be principle. Intrinsically, at their 
root, these two words are not two, but one. They 
refer simply to that which is first. Byt in their 
variant English forms, playing upon one another, 
they intensify the truth that lies concealed between 
them. He who holds to a principle holds to that 
which ought to be of the first interest to him because 
it is really the only thing that will bear interest of 
value. There isa sure outcome to principle. It is 
the only principal that can be counted on as not liable 
to depreciation in troublous times. A present inyest- 
ment of thought, ideas, principles, not only bears 
interest in those same funds, and in character, it 


First Things First 


often pays from a purely mercenary point of view. 
There is, in fact, no limit to the utility of such an 
investment. The “ first shall be last” when they are 
not principal in principle, and the “last shall Le 
first ” when with them principle is principal. 


CD 


Afterward, Peace 


_S chastening seemeth for the present to be not 

joyous, but grievous: yetafterward it yieldeth 
peaceable fruit unto them that have been exercised 
thereby, even the fruit of righteousness.” Chastise- 
ment, like every form of tribulation, is for a purpose. 
Until that purpose is accomplished, the chastisement 
continues as chastisement; when that purpose is 
accomplished, clastisement as chastisement ceases, 
and, instead of it, its permanent results appear. 

So long asthe gold is mixed with dross, the heat of the 
furnacé fire is needed for the separation of the one from 
the other; but when hé who sits, as the refiner, by the 
testing and purifying furnace, sees the clear reflection 
of his own image in the molten metal, the work of 
the assaying furnace is accomplished, and the fire’s 
heat is no longer a necessity. While the husk still 
covers the grain, or the chaff is still mingled with the 
wheat, the prongs and the pressure of the threshing- 
sledge, the blows of the whirling flail, or the blast of 
the winnowing fan, must be continued as a means of 
separating the precious from the worthless ; but when 
the husbandman finally sees that the résult of his 
harvest is ready for the garner, through the pro- 
cesses of tribulation, he no longer feels the need of 
using the sledge, the flail, or the fan, to cleanse the 
wheat he has toiled for and longed afier in its purity. 
Thenceforward the grain is freed from the trials to 
which it must have been subjected before. 

Chastening is training. Training is a process of 
upbringing. “A child must be brought up, trained, 
chastened, by a parent, in order to attain to true 
manhood. As a child, one speaks as a child, feels as 
a child, thinks as a child; but as he is helped to 
become a real man, he is glad to put away childish 
things, while he still continues to be childlike. A 
child of God’s chastening is his share of tribulation 
in this life: it is the means of separating the good 
from the evil in hiv character. Without such tribu- 
lation a child of God could never become a man of 
God ; nor could he even be sure that he is a child of 
God unless he is a partaker of his Father’s loving 
chastisements as a help toward high manhood. 

It is this thought that the writer to the Hebrews 
emphasizes when he says: “ Ye have forgotten the 
exhortation, which reasoneth with you as with sons, 


My son, regard not lightly the chastening of the Lord, 
Nor faint when thou art reproved of him; 

For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, 

And scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. 


It is for chastening that ye endure [that is, ye endure 
because it is a training process]; God dealeth with 
you as with sons; for what son is there whom his 
father chasteneth not? But if ye are without chasten- 
ing, whereof all have been made partakers, then are 
ye bastards, and not sons. Furthermore, we had the 
fathers of our flesh to chasten us, and we gave them 
reverence : shall we not much rather be in subjection 


































































































































































































unto the Father of spirits, and live? For they verily 
for a few days chastened us as seemed good to them ; 
‘ but he for our profit, that we may be partakers of his 
holinese. All chastening seemeth for the present to 
be not joyous, but grievous: yet afterward it yieldeth 
peaceable fruit unto them that have been exercised 
thereby, even the fruit of righteousness.” 
The Greek word here translated “ exercised” is a 
word that applies to gymnastics as the training of 
an athlete. A man who is in training for a contest 
for victory has to endure hardness, and be subjected 
to unpleasant pressure and varied self-denials ; but 
‘he submits willingly, in order that he may reap the 
results of this training. He who accepts the tribula- 
‘tion of chastening as the training of an athlete, and 
is “exercised thereby,” comes into a higher manhood 
through his chastening, and “ afterward” he has the 


gain of all this. Not now, but “afterward.” As— 


“Miss Havergal reminds us : 
“Now, the pruning, sharp, unsparing ; 
Scattered blossom, bleeding shoot ! 
Afterward, the plenteous bearing 
Of the Master’s pleasant fruit.” 
“ What shall thine ‘afterward’ be, O Lord? 
How long must thy child endure ? 
Thou knowest! ’Tis well that I know it not! 
Thine ‘ afterward’ cometh, I cannot tell what, 
But I know that thy word is sure.” 

“ Peaceable fruit,” “even the fruit of righteous- 
ness,” is to be in the “afterward” of improved chas- 
tening, of rightly endured tribulation. The fruit of 
peace is a fruit of rightness, a fruit of coming, through 
improved chastening, into right relations with the 
Father of spirits, who chastens us for our upbringing 
into holiness. “ Peace,” as Patterson Du Bois re- 
‘minds us, “ is in its root meaning that which binds or 
fastens ; that which makes two things one. Popu- 
larly, the antithesis of peace is war. Peace is con- 
junctive; war is disjunctive. Peace builds up; war 
destroys. Peace unites; war separates. Every time 
we do an evil deed, or think an evil thought, we 
make warfare against God. In this warfare some- 
thing must be injured or destroyed; and, as God 
cannot be harmed by one of his creatures, the crea- 
ture himself is harmed, is in process of destruction. 
Only peace can restore the ruptured bond; and the 
restoration to union and concord is itself peace.” 

- If we would be at peace with God, we must endure 
the necessary preliminary chastenings, tribulations, 
refinings. There is no peace possible to us while 
causes of difference with God remain in our hearts. 
Jesus Christ came from the Father to bring God's 
erring children back into union with God; but he 
said that a sword would inevitably precede peace. 
The divine order is, “ first pure, then peaceable.” 
Only as the dross and the chaff are purged from the 
better material of our divinely given nature can we 
have that purity that precedes peace. The plow and 
harrow must come before the harvest, the flail and 
the fan before the garner. As Horatius Bonar sings: 


“Tis first the good and then the beautiful, 
Not first the beautiful and then the good; 
First the rough seed, sown in the rougher soil, 
Then the flower blossom, or the branching wood. 
“Tis first the night,—stern night of storm and war, 
Long nigtits of heavy clouds and veiléd skies,— 
Then the far sparkle of the morning star, 
That bids the saints awake and dawn arise.” 


In the Old Testament and in the New are divinely 
given assurances of peace; but the wilderness of 
training has to be passed before the land of promised 
rest in God, which is peace, can be the pilgrim’s 
home. The commanded blessing of the high-priest 
upon the children of Israel was : 


“The Lord bless thee, and keep thee: 
The Lord make his face to shine upon thee, and be 
gracious unto thee: 
The Lerd lift up his countenance upon thee, and give 
thee peace.” 


Jesus said to his disciples: “ Peace I leave with you; 


my peace I give unto you: not as the world giveth, 
give I unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, 


“ ¥ 
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neither let it be fearful.” The apostolic benediction that women are not to pray or prophesy except with a 
was: “ Grace to you, and peace from God our Father covered head, it is evident that there is no intention of 
and the Lord Jesus Christ.” Every one of God’s making a specific rule that covers all cases alike. 


children and of Christ's followers can have restfal 
peace in Christ, even in this life, if he will but endure 
unto the end, and rightly improve, his Father's ap- 
pointed tribulations for his necessary purifying. 
“Let us fear therefore, lest haply, a promise being 
left of entering into his rest, any one of you should 
seem to have cume short of it.” 


OPEN LETIERS 


Would you believe it? There are 
Sunday-school teachers who are afraid 
that their pupils will know too much 
about the lesson when they come to the class, and so be 














Keeping Pupils in 
ignorance 


less dependent on the class instruction as a means of 


knowledge. Here, for instance, is a letter from a pupil 
in New Jersey who has been compelled to drop her sub- 


scripticn to The Sunday School Times because her . 


teacher wants its contents for her exclusive use. She 
writes : 

Please diseontinue The Sunday School Times. I am very 
much pleased with the paper, but my teacher subscribes for it, 
and does not care for me to use the same help. 


There are teachers: who complain if their pastor 
preaches on the Jesson before it is taught in the Sunday- 
school. They say he “steals their thunder.” It isa 
sorry state when a teacher values his pupils in propor- 
tion to their ignorance. Suppose they do know all that 
their pastor can tell them, or that they can learn from a 
lesson-help! Why shouldn’t their teacher test and fix 
their knowledge by questioning them. upon its every 
point? He might, in this way, be of more service to 
them, and actually teach them more, than by going over 
ten lessons which they had never studied before, Strange 
“thunder” is not the best teaching material. Let all 
your pupils get all the help they can, and then try to see 


how much they know about the lesson when you begin. 


with them, and wh:« you get through. 
a 


Bible Teachings as It is true to-day, as it was in the days 
to Women’s of Jesus, that “the letter killeth,” 
Place and Dress while “the spirit giveth life.” The 
Bible is not a book of exact rules, but it is a book of sure 
principles. Rules would be well enough at one time and 
in one place, but only principles are to be depended on for 
all times and in all places. When Paul wrote, by inspi- 
ration, to early Christians, he counseled regard for the 
opinions of the community in matters of order and in 
views of modesty. The spirit of his teachings should be 
held obligatory to-day, but the letter of his illustrations 
is not to be deemed unchangeable. For example, he toid 
slaves to be obedient to their masters; but now that 
slaves are freed, the spirit of the command is to be con- 
formed to the new state of things. §So as to the position 
of woman in the community and the church. In looking 
at what the Bible says on the subject, we should “ serve 
in newness of the spirit, and not in oldness of the letter.” 
A Kansas woman, writing for a certain denomination 
which makes much-of the mere “ Jetter,”’ says : 


Will you give a full explanation in your most excellent paper, 
in the column of Notes on Open Letters, on the eleventh chap- 
ter of First. Corinthians, in regard to the covering of the head ? 
Our brethren require the sisters to wear “caps.” In the same 
letter of Paul (1 Cor. 14 : $4, 35), we are urged to speak in 
prayer-meetings and public assemblies. Something wrong,— 
what is it? 


If there is anything wrong, it is in the folly of sup- 
posing that the letter of these injunctions is better than 
their spirit. Now, asia Paul's day, both men and women 
ought to be modest and sensible, and conform to the 
reasonable demands of social customs about them. In 
the East, men kvep on their hats and take off their shoes 
on entering achurch. In the West, they take off their 
hats and keep their shoes on. The same spirit would 
prompt a man to do one thing in one place and another 
in another. In the East a woman wears a veil over her 
face in public. In the West she shows her face, and 
wears as big a bonnet as the law permits, The change 
of customs may affect the application of the letter of the 
illustration, bat it does not affect the spirit of the inspired 
counsel. As Pau! seems to say, in one place, that women 
are not to speak at all in church, and, in another place, 





Our Lady of Rain 
By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


N THE first greening and veiling of Spring 
Lo, a new, wondrous thing! 

Buds of the apple-tree, reddened and round, 
Grew breathless a space, nor.with gladness unwound 
Their curled petals to perish and fall. 

The pine, stern and tall, 

From its self-chosen place of command 

Uplifted in air its dark hand; ‘ 


“ Be ye still : ‘ 
Let the willow at. foot of the hill 
Cease her Jove for the ripples that pass; * 
Let the violets lhyid in the grass, 
Bend them low : 
Where the soft, hooded heads of the ferns push aud 
grow, 


None must know. 
Have patience, have prayer, 
For the joy of the earth is your care, ' 
Now afar o’er the hill 1 can see 
Clouds gathering; motionless be 
Till soft on ye all 
Rain shall fall. 
Then gladly arise 
And grow fair for the eyes 
Of the Rain, who is Lady of May, and whose touch 
Makes the quick-striving pulse to rejoice overs 
much : 
Then the willow shall fling 
Her bride-garments of Spring; 
And the brook that has grown 
To a river shall own . 
She is fair, and be glad 
With a joy grown exu!tant and mad. 
While in happy surprise, ~ se 22> name 
Let the low ranks of violets rise, 
Their faint cen:ers of perfume a-swing, 
Tiny priests, purple-garbed like a king. 
And the buds that impatient are pausing, 
Over-wrought with the joy they are causing, 
Shall declare, : 
Wide in air, 
The perfection of fragrance and.bloom 
In Nature’s uncrowded, great room ; 
For ali shall grow radiant,—plain, 
At the touch of Our Lady of Rain.” 
Glen Ridge, N.J. 


OrD> 


The Punctuation 
By H. L. Wayland, D.D. 


UR English Bible frequently loses clearness and 
force because of faulty punctuation, and because 
of the superstition which invests the existing punctua- 
tion with something of sacredness, and the fear lest any 
suggestion toward. change in the punctuation should 
bring us within the scope of the judgment pronounced 
(Rev. 22: 18, 19) against “ any man ” who “ shall add unto 
these things,” or “takeaway” from them. Wemay bear 
in mind that the Bible is one thing, and our impressions 
about the Bible, perhaps derived from tradition, perhaps 
evolved from our own brain, are quite another, It is 
not necessary to remind the intelligent reader that the 
Bible, in the original documents, knew nothing of punc- 
tuation or chapter or verse, and that all these, as also the 
several versions, are merely the result of human judg- 
ment, : 

Many passages are unmeaning, or contradictory, which 
become harmonious and significant with a better punc- 
tuation, or with a better division of the chapters or verses. 
In Revelation 22 : 1, 2, we read, “And he showed mea 
pure river of water of life,... proceeding out of the 
throne of God and of the Lamb. _ In the midst of the 
street of it, and on either side of the river, was there 
the tree of life; which bare twelve manner of fruit.” 
Here is an impossible situation. How can .the tree of 
life be in the midst of the street, and, at the same time, 
on either side of the river? But put a comma after the 
word “ Lamb,” and a period after the word “it,” and 
ignore the division into verses, and let the passage read : 
“And he showed mea pure river of water of life,... 
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proceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb, in 
the midst of the street of it. And on either side of the 
river was there the tree of life, which bare twelve manner 
of fruit,” ete. 

An instance somewhat similar is found in Psalm 32: 
8,4. As it now stands, verse 3 conveys no meaning: 
“ When I kept silence, my bones waxed old through my 
roaring all the day long.” One is reminded of the days 
when it was customary io line the hymns (as I have often 
myself done when preaching to the colored in South 
Carolina during the war), and when a minister, not 
addicted to logical sequence, lined as follows : 

“ The Lord will come, and he will not.” 
When this line had been sung, he read the next : 


“ Keep silence, but speak out.” 


How is it possible for a man to “ keep silence,” and, 
at the same time, to be “roaring all the day long”? 
But put a period after the word “ old ;” the psalmist is 
emphasizing the fact that there was no relief from his 
inward disquiet and remorse, either in silence or in 
vociferous speech. ‘“ When I kept silence, my bones 
waxed old, Through my roaring all the day long [for 
day and night thy hand was heavy upon me], my moist- 
ure is turned into the drought of summer.” Turning 
one’s thoughts inward in silence, or roaring to one’s fel- 
low-men, all does no good, but “ I acknowledged my sin 
unto thee, and mine iniquity have I not hid .... and thou 
forgavest the iniquity of my sm.” 

In John 12 : 27, 28, we read: “Now is my soul 
troubled; and what shall I say? Father, save me from 
this hour. But for this cause came I unto this hour. 
Father, glorify thy name.” The words, “ Father, save 
me from this hour,” as now punctuated, convey no mean- 
ing; but change the period to an interrogation-point, 
and the whole passage is irradiated. Our Lord says, 
* My soul is troubled, and what shall I say, what shall I 
ask for, what prayer offer? Shall I offer the prayer, 
‘Father, save me from this hour’? No, since it was for 
this very cause, in order that I might pass through this 
crisis and agony, the price of human redemption, that I 
came unto this hour. I may not offer this prayer, but I 
may rather pray, ‘ Father, glorify thy name.’” If the 
verses are read with a rising inflection on the clause, 
“Father, save me from this hour?” implying that the 
clause is both a quotation and a question (and perbaps 
with a word of explanation thrown in), the passage 
becomes full of meaning, and gives us an insight into the 
mysterious mental struggle through which our Lord was 
passing. > 

In Romans 6 : 20-22 there is a treble antithesis, ‘‘ For 


“when ye were the servants of sin, ye were frea from 


righteousness. What fruit had ye then in those things 
whereof ye are now ashamed? For the end of those 
things is death. But now being made free from sin, and 
become servants of God, ye have your fruit unto holi- 
ness, and the end everlasting life.” The Apostle is pre- 
senting two series, each embracing three subjects,—a 
moral state, its immediate fruit, and its final end, 
But the present punctuation obscures this. Let it be 
punctuated to read thus: ‘‘ For when ye were the ser- 
vants of sin, ye were free from righteousness, What 
fruit had ye then in those things? [Fruit] whereof ye 
are now ashamed; and the end of those things is death. 
But now, being made free from sin and become servants 
to God, ye have your [present] fruit unto holiness, and 
the final end everlasting life.” Thus, by a little change 
in punctuation, the threefold antithesis is completely 
preserved. 

In Exodus 20: 5, 6, very much is lost for want of a 
comma. “I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, visit- 
ing the iniquity of the fathers upon the childrea unto 
the third and fourth generation of them that hate me; 
and showing mercy unto thousands of them that love 
me, and keep my commandments.” As the passage is 
now punctuated, it would appear that “ the thousands of 


* them tkat love me” has reference merely to thousands of 


persons. But this is not its meaning. The Revised 
Version very properly inserts a comma, and reads thus, 
“showing mercy unto thousands, of them that love me 
and keep my commandments.” And the margin reads, 
‘or a thousand generations,” and refers to Deuteronomy 
7: 9, “the faithful God which keepeth covenant and 
mercy with them that love him and keep his command- 
ments to a thousand generations.” The comma inserted 
after “ thousands” implies an omission, and the words 
omitted are “of generations,” so that the contrast is 
between God’s visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon 
the children unto the third and fourth generation, and, 
on the other hand, showing mercy unto thousands of 
generations,—so0 much more does God love to exercise 
mercy than to visit iniquity, so much more copious and 
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all-compassing and inexhaustible is his love than his 
severer attributes, 

In John 1:9 we read, “That was the true Light, 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” 
The last five words, as we have them punctuated, add 
nothing to the sense. When we have said “every man” 
we have said all; we only amplify, without strengthen- 
ing, when we add “that cometh into the world.” But 
if we translate the words literally, and interpose a 
comma, as the Revised Version has done, we read, 
“There was the true light, [even the light] which 
lighteth every man, coming into the world.” Here, as 
in a great many cases, the participle expresses the 
means, or method, as if we should say, ‘ He killed him, 
stabbing him to the heart.” The true Light, that is 
Christ, lighteth every man, by coming into the world. 
“ The life was the light of men.” 

When a passage seems difficult, or self-contradictory, 
or devoid of meaning, we may well remember that God 
intended that all the words of his servants should be intel- 
ligible. The plain man, destitute of profound erudition, 
is warranted, as he reads his Bible upon his knees, in ask- 
ing God so to illumine his judgment and common sense 
that he may remark what are the natural divisions and 
the proper punctuation. 

Philadelphia. 

CA 


The Darkest Island in the World 


By the Rev. James Johnston 


epee very recent date, it seemed almost incredible 

that the largest island of the globe, having a length 
of fourteen hundred miles and a breadth reaching, at 
points, to five hundred miles, with an area of three hundred 
thousand miles, and occupied by upwards of two millions 
of people, should have been essentially a terra incognita, 
unnoticed, shunned, or neglected, in common by pirate, 
traveler, slaver, trader, and missionary. Lying to the 
northeast of the Australian Continent, it had been the hard 
fortune of New Guinea to remain a kind of shoal between 
the great currents of commerce that had swept past it, 
north and south, for generations, leaving this vast island 
the scantiest explored quarter of the universe. The 
New Guineans, meanwhile, wanting the elements of 
internal development, and shut out from any civilizing 
hand, were, like pariahs, at a standstill. They were in 
social and political matters even in the rear of the Poly- 
nesian races, and as low in status as the Veddahs of 
Ceylon, the Andaman Islanders, or some of the wild 
tribes of India. 

The missionary vanguard first stepped on New Guinea 
shores in 1871, and forward from that day missionary 
consecration has been expended according to resources, 
and also by three European nationalities, in order to 
bring a dusky race of tribes into line with a healthy 
civilization, After Captain Moresby’s explorations in 
1874 disclosed something of the natural, political, and 
commercial prospects of the island, the countries of 
Great Britain, Holland, and Germany severally made 
annexations. British New Guinea comprised eighty- 
nine thousand square miles, to the southeast, where the 
London Missionary Society, the English Wesleyans, 
and the Anglican Church, have missions. On the west 
coast the Dutch possessions embraced one hundred and 
fifty thousand square miles, represented by the Utrecht 
missionary settlements; and to the north and northeast 
Germany has territory covering seventy-one thousand 
square miles, the spiritual interests of the natives having 
the care of the Rhenish Society. 

New Guinea, in its physical aspects, was productive 
in fertility and fascinating in picturesquéness, Its sur- 
face was threaded by considerable rivers, which irri- 
gated the soil and provided adequate channels for 
inland trade and communication. The Fly River, emp- 
tying itself into the Papuan Gulf, was navigable by 
steam-launch for five hundred miles, the Purari River 
showing like proportions. Grains of gold were found in 
the sand of all the rivers of New Guinea, and no longer 


“Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand ” 


would there be a peculiar monopoly. In its alluvial 
surroundings the precious deposit was brought to light 
by laboriously washing the gravel and sand of the num- 
berless creeks that meander through New Guinea's 
swamps and forests. There was reason to suppose that 
the gold-bearing reefs and sources might ultimately be 
discovered, and these, it has been surmised, would be 
capable of immense development. For the year ending 
June, 1894, gold to the value of £3,900 was entered 
outward. 


Grand mountain ranges had been sighted in New 
Guinea, some of these being graphically described by 
Dr. H. O. Forbes, subsequent to his expedition in 1883. 
One of the highest altitudes reached eighteen thousand 
feet above the sea level, crowned with a perpetual 
mantle of snow. Thescenery of New Guinea has arrest- 
ing charms, Its landscapes of beauty, abounding in 
luxuriant vegetation, were adorned with the feathery 
fronds of the stately palm and walls of green mangrove 
forests, amidst which, in countless numbers, flew the 
varied species of the bird of paradise, parrots, cockatoos, 
pigeons, etc., remarkable for their gorgeous plumage. 
The land readily yielded corn, rice, sugar cane, cocoa- 
nut, cotton, tea, coffee, sago, and tobacco, which flour- 
ished on the banks of the rivers, combining good water 
carriage to the spot. Boundless areas of cultivable 
soil not used or required by the natives were available 
from the Crown at a moderate cost. On the southeast 
coast reefs the natives were expert in fishing for tre- 
pang and in diving for the pearl shell. Excellent speci- 
mens of coal and copra had been obtained, with lucrative 
veios of auriferous quartz,.all of which would eventually 
be exported in large quantities. 

Language in New Guinea carried evidence of a. for- 
mer high stage of civilization, its grammar being as good 
as Lindley Murray could have made it, in illustration of 
which it is worth noting that there were seven different 
forms of the pronoun “you.” At each of the three 
Rhenish missioniry stations, not a different dialect, but 
an absolutely distinct language, is spoken, and within. 
three hundred miles of easterly coast-line twenty-five 
languages and dialects are in use. Six of the languages 
have been reduced to writing, and books published in 
these tongues, including the translation of the New Tes- 
tament into Motu, the speech of the most active trading 
race to the southeast of New Guinea. 

Broadly speaking, the New Guineans fall into the two 
divisions of the Papuans, of intensely dark skin, inhab- 
iting the western regions, and the Malayo-Polynesian 
family, of light coppery hue, on the east coast, associ- 
ated with the Maoris, Tahitians, and Samoans. When 
Queen Victoria’s rule was established in New Guinea, 
eight years ago, the people were still in the stone age; 
nor was there a single native, says the British adminis- 
trator, who possessed so much authority among his 
countrymen as to make it worth while to obtain his 
assent. With the coast tribes, which are quite distinct 
from each other, and living in a state of suspicion or 
open hostility, the patriarchal system is recognized, or 
chiefs force themselves to the front by deeds of chivalrous 
prowess. Asarace they are healthy, cheery, and full of 
vitality, naturally intelligent, willing to learn, and easily 
taught, and, in the capacity of servants, docile and obe- 
dient, Avarice was a marked trait, making the Papuan 
jealous for himself. Possessing an instinct for cultiva- 
tion, they might become agriculturists, or profitably 
assist Europeans. 

While handsome in appearance, and of soldierly bear- 
ing, the New Guinea native was generally a nude savage, 
ornamenting himself. with garish nose-stick, earrings, 
necklace, and paint. Thousands of them occupied lake- 
dwellings, skilfully using stone tools and implements to 
manufacture canoes. Destitute of clothing and property, 
and innocent of chairs or beds, they reclined on bare 
planks. For an improved condition, however, signs of 
growing desire were manifest in asking for clothing ap- 
parel, the consumption of biscuits and rice, and in util- 
izing hardware, etc. This stimulated a disposition to 
work for the white man in reclaiming waste lands, On 
the coast, not a few uf the barbarous practices are yield- 
ing to an atmosphere of civilization. Atthe head of the 
Papuan Gulf, the Rigo, Sarea, Gosoru, and Saroaki 
tribes are abandoning the custom of keeping dead ard 
decomposing bodies, and afterwards interring them in 
their conical-shaped huts, Cannibalism in British New 
Guinea is seldom heard of, though the skulls of enemies 
are preserved as trophies of valor, and occasionally the 
body ofa foe is cooked, and partly eaten in bravado, But 
cannibalism, the eating of human flesh, has no existence 
on the south coast. On the other hand, it is just as 
common to see the tattoo marks of glory on a warrior’s 
limbs, denoting the number of the enemy he has slain, 
A little less savagery, however, does not argue New 
Guinea’s civilization, or Christianity. Only has the 
southeast coast been touched to any extent. New Guinea 
was yet an unknown country. Scarcely anything had 
been ascertained of the tribes on the Fly River, ex- 
plored twenty years back; nothing of the natives at the 
head of the gulf, or of others in central New Guinea, 
save that they were savages in terrible form,—a link, 
says an eminent naturalist, between the animal and man, 

Women in New Guinea are mostly graceful in car- 
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riage and of pleasant demeanor, their children playful 
in disposition. In marriage, woman takes the initiative, 
and when she sends for the man, and a “ Jove marriage” 
follows, no trouble is given to the authorities. For his 
daughter, the father invariably receives payment from 
the husband. Polygamy has strong roots on the curious 
basis that, the more wives a man has, the greater his 
comfort. Outside British territory a widow cannot re- 
marry, and consequently is the mere chattel of her 
brother-in-law,—a barbarous feature which will disap- 
pear before British rule. 

Female life is above the average in heathen lands, and 
it is interesting to know that the marriage tie, even in 
the absence of a_priesthood, is no Jess sacred than among 
European nations. The pursuit of manual tasks by 
females is honorable and claimed as a right, while to- 
wards thgir offspring, mothers are most affectionate, 
which the children reciprocate in later years by sup- 
porting their parents. If faint religious ideas point to 
an ancient superior civilization these are nil to-day. 
Belief in devils and superstition everywhere abounds, 

To one thing alone they hold fast,—the deathlessness 
of the soul, and to the message of the gospel and the res- 
urrection they listen earnestly, often exclaiming, “ Thi-, 
indeed, is what we need!” Great is the urgency that 
the tidings should be borne from the thin white line of 
mission stations on the coast to thousands of souls per- 
ishing in gloom amid the mountains inland, . “ They 
are telling us,” says the Rev. James Chalmera, “ the 
Livingstone of New Guinea,” “that we have to take 
civilization fir-t, and then Christianity. I have been 
twenty-eight years among the natives, nine of them spent 
amongst the wildest savages of the South Pacific, and I 
have never yet seen civilization civilize a man.” 

Since the landing Of Murray, Macfarlane, and Gill in 
1872, at Redscar Bay, missionary energy has been stead- 


ily combating New Guinea’s heathenism. Nearly seventy 


stations, two college institutions, a dozen charches, with 
more than five hundred members,—many of the latter 
numbering men who had sought the missionaries’ lives, 
and women who urged them on; and two thousand 
children in the schools, some of these born of savages or 
ferocious cannibals,—are the promising first-fruits of the 
London Missionary Society alone, whose present staff 
consists of six foreign missionaries, one of whom is Dr. 
Lawes of apostolic heroism, aided by upwards of one 
hundred and fourteen native and South Sea teachers, 
and fifty-seven students. In eloquent terms, Sir Wil- 
Jiam Macgregor, the governor of the British portion, bas 
eulogized, beforo the members of the Geographical So- 
ciety in London, the noble qualities of the missionaries 


and their wives for indispensable services on behalf of 


the social, industrial, moral, and spiritual reclamation 


_ of tribes dwelling in the sea near the shore, or in the 


tops of the trees, in their curious little villages. To 


achieve this measure of progress, the self-denying lives 
of more than a hundred native pioneers from Lifu, 


Savage Island, Raratonga, and the Loyalty Group, have 
been sacrificed, on the southern coast, to hardship, cli- 
matic fever, and treachery, to which must be supple- 
mented some nine brave Rhenish missionaries northwards, 
whose martyrdoms are the seed of the gathering of the 
harvest eternal,— 


“ When God shull wipe the weeping eyes, 
For suffering give the victor’s prize, 
The crown for cross |” 


Darwen, Lancashire, England. 





A Poor Kind of Sport 


By Leander S. Keyser 


NE has a right to be angry sometimes, I think,— 

that is, if one is angry at wrong-doing. At any 

rate, the other day I felt very angry, but if I were writing 

-for the “ grown-ups” I should call it “ indignant,” for 

that word does not seem to have so harsh a sound or 
meaning. 

Well, what was it all about? It was a boy’s letter, in 
which he described “a rare day's spore” (that is what 
he called it) which he had recently enjoyed hunting and 
killing meadow-larks, blackbirds, and snipe. He really 
seemed to gloat over the game he had taken as if he had 
‘performed some great exploit. 

But what must be thought of a boy who finds “ sport” 
in shooting meadow-larks and redwings? It is true, 
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snipe are good eating, but nobody, so far as I know, 
thinks of dining on the other birds. To kill them, 
therefore, is nothing but wanton and cruel sport, and 
shows either a heart that is wicked, or a mind that is so 
thoughtless as to be almost empty of good. 

Just think for a moment, boys, of carrying home the 
bleeding and mangled bodies of meadow-larks, the 
golden-breasted pipers of our fields, bringing cheer to 
the springtime with their sweet melody! What pleasure 
can any boy find in taking the bright life of such a bird? 
To silence the voice of a song-bird like the lark is a sin 
against the love of the beautiful that ought to have place 
in every boy’s heart. Cultivate a love for what is beau- 
tiful in nature, boys, and it will make you nobler and 
more refined. 

Let me give you a thought by comparing two boys. 
One of them takes his gun, and cares only to shoot every 
bird at which he can get an aim, and he never stops to 
listen to a song, or to admire a flower or a landscape or 
asunset, The other leaves his gun at home, even if he 
has a gun, and goes to the fields and woods to hear the 
songs of birds, and admire everything that is beautiful. 
Which of the boys do you think has the better heart, 
the more refined taste, and is likely to make the more 
useful man? Answer that question honestly. 

There is a love of teasing, and sometimes of killing 
live things, in some boys’ natures, but it ought not to be 
yielded to or cultivated, but got rid of as fast as possible. 
To allow it to grow, will make a boy more and more 
like a beast of prey, slaying the nobler part of his nature. 

Shoot a meadow-lark! Why, you are shooting one of 
your best friends when‘you dothat! One spring I reared 
two little larks by hand, and kept them until autumn, 
studying their curning way. I saw just how they creep 
through the grass of meadows and fields, thrusting their 
long bills and slender heads into the hidden nooks, 
searching with their keen eyes for worms and insects, 
and devouring many that would, if allowed to live, do 
great damage to grain and fruit. 

Suppose one lark destroys fifty insects a day—and that 
is a small number—in his seven months’ stay in the 
North he would rid our fields of more than ten thousand 
five hundred creeping things. Then think how many 
larks there are, one ordinary clover-field often making a 
dwelling-place for more than a dozen pairs! The young 
birds must also feed on insects for three or four months. 
When autumn comes, all of them, old and young, take 
wing for the South, to prove a blessing to the people of 
that region. 

In a recent ramble I noticed something worthy of 
mention. A part of the country was broken up into 
high, rocky ridges, deep ravines, and wooded glens, 
where very little of the land could be cultivated, and here 
no meadow-larks were found; but, when I reached a broad 
fertile valley, with grassy and well-cultivated fields, the 
songs of these birds came to my ears from all directions. 
Thus the meadow-lark lives just where he is most needed. 
He is the cheery friend of the farmer, and so it is doubly 
a sin to kill him, 

These remarks will apply very largely also to the jolly 
red-winged blackbirds. Precisely where there are the 
most insects bred, in lowlands, marshes, stagnant pools, 
and running streams, these birds find summer residence. 
It is not only cruelty to animals, it is also cruelty to 
man, to slaughter insect-eating birds. 

Growing boys, who eat so much bread and fruit, should 
remember that the birds save these crops from destruc- 
tion. The laws of our country are right when they 
make it a finable offense to kill a song-bird, and they 
ought to be enforced. It would not be very pleasant to 
have to step up to the police court and pay a fine for 
such a cruel deed, and perhaps be reported in the daily 
papers,—would it? 

Early in March, in one of my strolls to the country, I 
watched a large flock of cedar waxwings catching insects 
on the fly. The day happened to be quite warm, and 
the sunshine and bland breezes had coaxed thousands of 
insects from their winter quarters in the ground, so that 
the air was fairly buzzing with them. What were our 
little feathered diners doing? Destroying many, many 
of those insects before they could grow larger, increase 
in numbers, and-do much harm. 

Four weeks later, the same or another large flock of 
waxwings were seen in the bushy glen. How many 
noxious insects would they have destroyed in that time? 

Some boys—and men, too—think it right to kill wood- 
peckers because they eat a few cherries and a little corn. 
Let us see how much injury they do. The United States 
Government, through its proper ‘officers, made some 
study on th's subject. The stomachs of two hundred 
and thirty flickers were opened, and their contents care- 
fully examined. Now see how much harm these birds 









did, Forty-three per cent of the contents consisted of ants. 
Cherries were found in only one of the stomachs, eorn in 
only five, and buckwheat in one. 

The maws of other species of woodpeckers were also 
examined, and in every ease it was proved that very 
little cultivated grain and fruit were eaten, while the 
number of harmful insects destroyed was very large, 
among them beetles, caterpillars, ants, grasshoppers, cut- 
worms, and grubs of various kinds. Indeed, it is plain 
that boring worms would soon des:roy our orchards and 
groves if they were not so diligently hunted by wood- 
peckers, nuthatches, and creepers. 

One good turn deserves another, boys. The birds are 
your friends; you ought to be their friends. Do not 
kill them yourselves, and tell every other boy you know 
just how wrong and unwise it is to kill them. At the 
same time be missionaries among the girls and women, 
and try to persuade them not to permit birds to be 
butchered for the purpose of supplying ornaments for 
their hats and bonnets. 


Dayton, O. 
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In this department, and in that immediately following, appear 
articles and brief suggestions that are intended to be helpful to 
Sunday-school workers. Tested methods, such as have formerly 
been presented in ‘‘ Ways of Working,’’ will here be properly 
classified, and hence be more directly accessible to Sunday- 
school superintendents, other officers, and teachers. Articles 
bearing on Sunday-school work such as have formerly appeared 
as ‘From Contributors’’ will also find their place here. It is 
purposed to bring into these two departments everything, with 
the exception of current lesson helps, that has to do with methods 
of Sunday-school work. 

The Editor is always glad to know of tested methods that have 
been found useful in any department of the Sunday-school. Ques- 
tions of general interest bearing on Sunday-school work are also 
invited ; they will, when it seems advisable, be answered in these 
columns. 


— 
Suggestions for Children’s Day 


HILDREN’S DAY, as now approved in several 
religious denominations, has many possibilities. 
With some Sunday-schools it is practically the end of a 
year’s work, an anniversary corresponding to the day- 
school commencement. When this is so, élections for 
the coming six or twelve months. may be in order, with 
annual reports and short addresses on past, present, and 
future in the Sunday-school, Whether the special exer- 
cises of Children’s Day take the place of church ser- 
vices, or are confined to the usual Sunday-school hour, 
the pastor’s serthon or talk to children should be a regu- 
lar thing, looked forward to by them, But, whatever 
part the older people take, let them not forget that first 
aud foremost it is the children’s day. 
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Few special days in the Sunday-school 
year have developed more ingenuity 
in the preparation and publishing of 
exercises than Children’s Day. The publishing houses 
offer and advertise many choices on many themes, with 
varying degrees of merit. Some of them are excellent, 
but even among the best there must be a choice suited 
to local needs and conditions. The established custom 
of the denominational publishing houses iu furnishing 
exercises to Sunday-schools promising to make offerings 
to Sunday-school missions, has in it much ta be com- 
mended, though the exercises have not always been com- 
mendable. There is coming to be, however, a general 
improvement in their quality. For exainple, the exer- 
cises issued this year by the Rev. Dr. R. W. Miller, 
general secretary of the Reformed Sunday-schools, and 
by the Rev. Dr. J. A. Worden and Mr. Israel P; Black 
for Presbyterian Sunday-schools, are of a high order. 
Oddly enough, they have the same title, “The Good 
Shepherd,” a chief difference being that the former con- 
tains several songs written expressly for that service, 
while the latter is made up largely from the new Pres- ‘ 
byterian Hymnal and other song-books. Dr.. Miller's. 
exercise is accompanied by a supplemental leaflet for 
leaders and speakers, with suggestions as to practice, 
decoration, enthusiasm, offerings, recitations, symbols, 
and banners. Of home-made exercises, the one used last 
Children’s Day in the Brick Church Presbyterian Sunday- 
school in Rochester, New York, is a good specimen, It 
began with an organ prelude, an organ processional for the 
senior department, a song processional (‘‘ We are soldiers 
of the cross”) as the primary and intermediate depart- 
ments entered, and was continued in their singing “ The 
Little Crusaders.” All united in the Lord's Prayer, a 
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responsive reading of Psalm 145, and a Gloria Patri. 
The intermediate department repeated the Apostles’ 
Creed and sang ‘Scatter Sunshine.” Prayer, the bap- 
tism of infants, and a primary department song (“ Little 
Builders ”’), were followed by an’ antiphonal responsive 
reading of Psalm 24,—male and female voices alter- 
nating,—an anthem by the gchool (“ The Son of God goes 
forth to war’’), a recitation, by the primary department, 
of Psalm 100, the announcements, and a school song 
(“ Jesus, guide our way’’). A children’s sermon by the 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. W. R. Taylor, on “ The Gate Beau- 
tiful,” was followed by the hymn, ‘O mother dear, Jeru- 
salem,” an offering for the missionary work of the school, 
the choir’s offertory, an anthem (‘‘ Glory to God in the 
highest ”), the benediction, and an organ postlude. 


a 


June 14 is gaining recognition as 
“Flag Day,’ commemorating the 
adoption of the Stars and Stripes by 
Congress in 1777. This year the one hundred and nine- 
teenth anniversary falls on the second Sunday in June, 
Children’s Day. The use of American flags in Sunday- 
school decorations on that day, and an emphasis of 
patriotism during the service, will be thought appro- 
priate by more than one superintendent, agreeing with 
Edward Everett Hale: ‘The love of country is a part 
of the love of home, and it is alive with the love of God. 
Our boys and ‘girls are to be trained, not only to know 
this, but to feel it. They are to be Christian patriots, 
and then we are sure they will be good citizens.” 
Saluting the flag may be made an impressive part of the 
exercises. Ata certain Junior Christian Endeavor rally 
of various societies, a girl on the platform waved the 
Stars and Stripes while each child iu the audience sang 
“America,’”*and joined in this promise: “ I give my head 
and my heart to my country,—one country, one language, 
one flag,”—at the same time raising the right hand to 
the furehead in salutation, A Sunday-school worker 
suggests that, if such a salute is used in the Sunday- 
school, the form should be enlarged to this; “ We give 
our hearts and our heads to God and our country,—one 
country, one language, one flag, and one Gud.” 


** Plag Day ’’ on 
Children’s Day 
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Artificial flowers are not to be de- 
spised even on Children’s Day,—the 
day of all others for real flowers, with 
“Flower Sunday ” as its other name. If it is desirable 
to make a form that shall be durable and somewhat per- 
manent,—perhaps a clock, a star, a cross, or a book,— 
artificial flowers may be more useful than real ones. A 
hint may be found in the last Easter festival of the 
Presbyterian Sunday-school at State College, Pennsyl- 
vania. Among the exercises was a Procession of Flowers, 
each child of two classes representing a flower men- 
tioned in the Bible, and reciting an appropriate verse. 
There was also the formation of a cross and a crown. 
Exch child of two classes reciting a verse relating to the 
cross, inserted in the form of the cross a red flower made 
of paper, until a blood-red cross was built up. In the 
same manner, a crown was formed of white paper flowers, 
and the crown, when completed, was laid over the cross. 
The double symbol, being made of artificial flowers, 
could thus be kept in view as long as desired. In these 
days when artificial flowers of real beauty are so common, 
so inexpensive, or so easily made, the method is entirely 
feasible. 


Flowers Artificial 
and Real 
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“ Largest attendance during the year, 
Children’s Day,” says an annual 
report of a Presbyterian Sunday- 
school in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Doubtless many 
other records have said the same. It might have said, 
also, that there was not only the largest attendance, but 
the usual spirit of expectancy on the part of the chil- 
dren,—a special opportunity for head and heart im- 
pressions, Still farther, it is an occasion when children 
draw their families to the church,—fathers and mothers, 
big brothers and sisters, perhaps, who seldom enter 
church doors. They go then, if at no other time. It is 
a great occasion for the kingdom of peace, for the 
presentation of a personal, loving Christ. The pastor, 
the superintendent, the teacher, will surely not overlook 
this opportunity, either in preparation or in celebration. 


Children's Day 
as an Opportunity 


a 
—_ Rehearsals for Children’s Day, or any 
of 0 other special day, should not inter- 


fere with the regular work of the 
_ Sunday-school hour. Instances have been known in 
which the study of the lesson was set aside two or thrée 
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Sundays in order to practice music for a Christmas, an 


Easter, or a Children’s Day! If the exercise is worth 
using, patient and repeated rehearsals, with devotion of 
time and toll, areimportant. But it is out of proportion 
to put the less important drill in the place of the more 
important lesson-study. Training for a Sunday-school 
concert ought to be at some other time; but if it must 
be during the Sunday-school session, let the drill be con- 
fined to opening and closing exercises, taking the place 
of the usual order, without interfering with class-work 
on the lesson of the day. 


—— 


One feature of Children’s Day exer- 
cises, in the churches that practice 
infant baptism, is often the christen- 
ing of babies. It seems a most fitting time for that ser- 
vice when parents and children are together in unusual 
numbers. Many Sunday-schools also make it “ gradua- 
tion day” for the larger children in the primary and 
junior departments, the occasion when they enter the 
next higher grades upon some simple basis of examina- 
tion, such as ability to recite the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Twenty-third Psalm, the Beatitudes, the Apostles’ Creed, 
the Commandments, and the names of*the Bible books, 


Christening 
and Graduation 
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Getting Scholars to Ask Questions 


By Philip E, Howard 
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6 IVING interrogation-points!” so the children have 

been called. But they never gained that name 
by reason of their constant question-asking in the Sun- 
day-school. At home everything is apparently an enigma 
to them. What, how, and why, keep the little tongues 
wagging, and the older heads busy in searching for the 
answer which must come sooner or later? But who 
would think of the children while in Sunday-school as 
living interrogation-points? As a matter of fact, the 
children do not freely ask questions there. 

A shadow is upon them, a barrier checks the sponta- 
neous outflow of inquiry, and they sit patiently or squirm 
uneasily, sometimes answering questions, rarely asking 
questions, There is something uncanny about this. It 
is childhood suppressed. There are reasons for it,—and 
the blame does not rest with the children. 

Children are qhestioners naturally,—there is no doubt 
about this. The Sunday-school teacher very likely is 
not naturally a cultivator of questions,—there is no doubt 
about this, What the children would do naturally, under 
right circumstances, the teacher may and often does check 
naturally, not recognizing the need of making the cir- 
cumstances conducive to the exercise of the children’s 
questioning faculty. 

Getting the children to ask questions in the class is 
not essentially a large factor in tlie teacher’s work. 
And yet it is true that, unless the children do ask ques- 
tions, the teacher’s work comes short of its fullest at- 
tainment. For question-asking, on the children’s part, 
indicates a confidence in, and trustful familiarity with, 
the teacher, which is essential to the teacher’s best work. 

The natural question-asking of the children ought to 
be cultivated in the Sunday-school,as by the parent in 
the home, by winsome tact, and an ease-assuring, ready- 
to-help manner on the part of the teacher. If the chil- 
dren do not ask questions in the class, it is because the 
teacher has not made question-asking attractive there to 
the children. It is so to them in the home. Why not 
in the Sunday-school? There is plentiful proof to show 
that the Bible is delightfully interesting to the children 
everywhere. They do ask questions about it. The 
trouble is not with the Bible. Uuless the children do 
ask the teacher questions about the Bible, there is lack- 
ing the familiar confidence with which the teacher should 
inspire the children. Every wise teacher will make sure 
of this relationship with those whom he would teach. 
And the question-asking of the children will indicate the 
existence of this relationship. More than this, the tact- 
ful attempting to get the children to ask questions may 
result in the establishing of the very confidence which 
the question-asking indicates. 

That the children in a Sunday-school class can and 
will ask questions of the teacher was-recently demon- 
strated in the experience of at least one teacher. The 
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lesson for the day was the Easter lesson as given in Luke 
24, The teacher was acting asa substitute. The class” 
was composed of girls ranging in age from ten to four- 
teen,—shy, and unaccustomed to asking questions in the 
Sunday-school. “Girls,” said the teacher, quietly, “I 
am going to ask you to question meto-day.” The girls 
looked at each other, and a few giggled. ‘‘ Yes,” con- 
tinued the teacher, with some misgivings; ‘‘ I wish eaeh 
one of you would take a verse, and ask me something 
about it,—anything that you would like to see whether 
I know or not. Come, now, Jet ustry it!” And, turn- 
ing to one of the girls, he asked her to try the first verse, 
There was a moment’s hesitation, a little redness of 
cheek, and then, in a hesitating voice, came the first 
question, “ What kind of spices?” Not a skilled ques- 
tion, but better yet—a question. At once the others 
were interested. The fever wason. With a little gentle 
persuasion and encouraging approbation on the teacher’s 
part, questions followed easily around the class; and 
here are the questions themselves, printed in full, to 
show what sensible questions even shy little girls can ask 
when they have the fluor. 

What day of the week was it? How far was the stone 
rolled away? Whoenteredin? Whatdidthe two men 
tell the women? Who rolled away the stone? Who 
went into the tomb? Whom did they tell when they 
found Jesus? Whom did he speak to in Galilee?’ Who 
were afraid? Who returned? 

And just here the teacher, who had tried, aside from 
merely answering the questions, to impress the truths 
brought out by them, suggested that not many “ why ” 
questions had been asked, The girls understood. One 
at once asked, “‘ Why was Jesus crucified?” And when 
the teacher hesitated, another of the girls said, softly, 
“ He was crucified to save us,” Then one asked what 
Peter did when be heard the story of the women, and the 
lesson-hour was ended. 

The substitute teacher discovered later that at least 
one other teacher in that school had frequently tried the 
same plan with a class of little boys, and with rich re- 
sults, We ought to have this indication of our scholars’ 
familiar confidence in us. In wise seeking after the 
sign, we may accomplish the end signified, 

Philadelphia. 
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Cards and leafletf/may be occasionally 
and wisely distributed in the Sunday- 
school class by the teacher, as re- 
minders, during the week, of Sunday’s work and Christian 
purpose. Honre-made souvenirs are especially valuable, 
but wherever obtained, or by whoever prepared, the 
giving is more important than the making. The souve- 
nir’s value, in the scholar’s mind, is largely because it is 
an expression of the teacher’s love. A card recently 
distributed in the classes of a Baltimore Sunday-school 
contained a Bible-reading reminder, in acrostic form, of 
what it is to be 


Souvenir Cards in 
the Class 


CHRISTLIKE. 
Cheerful (John 16 : 33; Phil. 4: 4-7; Hab. 3: 17, 18). 
H onest and truthful (Mark 10:19; 2 Cor.13:7,8; Eph. 4: 15). 
Reading the Bible (Luke 4 : 4, 8, 12, 17; 2 Tim. 3: 14, 15), 
I ndustrious (John 4: 34; 5:17; 9:4; 1 Thess. 4: 11). 
8 elf-controlled (John 18: 10, 11, 22, 23; 1 Pet. 2: 21-23; 1 Cor, 


9: 27). 

T ender-hearted, forgiving (Matt. 18 : 21, 22; Luke 23 : 84; 
Eph. 4 : 32). 

Loyally obedient (Luke 2 : 51,52; 6:46-49; Acts 5:29; Dan. 
3: 15-18). 

Interested in otherg (Phil. 2 : 4-9; Rom. 12 : 10; 15:1-8; 
John 13 : 34). 

K neeling-in prayer (Matt.6:6; 14:23; Eph. 6:18; Phil. 4: 
6, 7). 

Enduring (Jas. 1:12; 2 Tim. 2:3; John 12:27, 28; Heb. 
11 : 27). 

eB... 
Home Bible training for little chil- 
Connecting School 


dren will be doubly effective if it has 
some connection with Sunday’s teach- 
ing in the primary department, says Miss A. L. Baker, 
an experienced Sunday-school teacher of Syracuse, New 
York. Among the duties of the primary teacher, she 
considers that one of the most important is to see to this, 
and she finds the advantage to be at lvast threefold: It 
serves to keep the truth before the child during the week, 
through personal application and added inuformetion 
about the Bible; it shows the mother the trend of the 
regular lesson, and suggests how she may coutinue to 
impress the same line of thought; and the effects of 
week-day work furnish an accurate gauge of interest 
awakened, teaching the teacher what impressions have 
been made, and indicating the degree of the mother’s 
sympathy for her and help for the child. 


and Holme Teaching 

































































































































































































































































































































Lesson Calendar 


Second Quarter, 1896 
1, April 5.— { Warning Against Sin 





Or, The Resurrection of Christ (Easter)........Luke 24: 1-12 
2 April 12.—Parable of the Great Bupper..........- 0. ,e-c.ye-+0 Lake 14 : 15-24 
& April 19.—The Lost Found...............000-scoserssssorsosessesseveseeeee Luke 15 : 11-2 
4. April 26.—The Rich Man and Lazarus... 









PMS NEE Bs NOR... <ccoiscctcnstooecevcncceesoseteapboccnsoosboocscebeesesnbipoosorscie Luke 17 : 5-19 
_&, May 10. —Lersons 0 on in Prayer... eccatepicooese cate wongsetpepeseccess AAMEEO BOS OER 

7. May 17.—Parable of the Pounds. calc secs Mieeontgbacenn evs -«» Lake 19; 11-27 
'S. May 24.—Jesus Teaching im the Temples... 04.06. .c00ccs.-. Lake 20 719 


® May 31.—Destruction of Jerusalem Feore- 
BBG os cccroceecccesccovcens svccccepenpccecosscvccasces Luke 21: 20-36 
10. June 7.—Warning to the Disciples....... eee seve Lake 22 : 24-87 
i. Jane 4,—Jesus Crucified............... bditece 
TZ, June 21.—The Risen LOrd, .........000-ceps seneennnsnnee cerpeeenentereevens 
13. June 28.—Review. 
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Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


— 


Study 22.—The Destruction of 
Jerusalem 


Luke 21 : 1-38. 
I, Crrricism. 

*This chapter evidently was drawn from some source re- 
sembling our Mark, but it is impossible satisfactorily to 
explain all the phenomena. There is a large element pecu- 
liar to Luke (for example, in verses 13, 15, 18, 20, 22, 25, 26, 
86). The address follows the general order of that in Mark 
i118 : 1-87, althongh some of the statements there found do not 
eappear. E-pecially noteworthy is the form given the address 
+by Matthew (chaps. 24, 25). It will also be noticed that 
parallel passages will be found in Ma‘thew 10, Luke 12, 17. 
So difficult are the critical questions, that some scholars have 
supposed the address, as it now stands.jin Mark and Luke, to 
be composed of two addresses somewhat imperfectly joined. 
‘In the light of these and other d.fficulties, it is impossible to 
* get at its exact meaning. 


“Il, Examination oF THE MATERIAL. 

‘1. The Widow's Mite. This beautiful anecdote (comp. 
Mark 12 : 41-44) gains greatly froni its sad setting. See 
Luke 20 : 45-47. It also throws light upgn the last days of 
‘Jesus, and helps locate the place in which the following words 

- were spoken. Note that the res] significance of Je-us’ com- 
“ment is in verse 4. What, then, would be a ‘definition of 
“the widow’s mite” for modern Christians? Probably it 
* was at about this time that John 12 : 20-86 must be placed. 
* 2. The Destruction of Jerusalem. Does not verse 32 make it 
evident that the events here foretold must have occurred 
during the first century of our era? Does this not accurately 
coincide with the observation (v. 5) and the answer (v. 6) 
which suggested this address? Notice that Luke does not 
give much of the eschatological material to be found in 
Matthew. Thus, compare Luke 21:7 and Matthew 24: 3, 
Does Luke, by the introduction of the first clause in verse 10, 
intend to make verses 8 and 9 a sort of summary of the fol- 
lowing address? Discover the events which are to occur 
before the generation to which Jesus belonged was to pass 
away. Are they not as follows?—(1.) The coming of false 
Messiahs (v. 8). Would this not be a natural danger to 
‘which Christians would be open. if they were expecting the 
return of Christ? These Messiahs would be likely to attempt, 
like Theudas, and Judas, and the Egyptian (comp. Acts 5: 
35-37 and 21 : 38), political revoln:ion. It would have been 
disastrous for the Christians to join in any such uprisings. 
* (2.) Political and nataral convulsions (vs. 10, 11). (3.) Per- 
"geention of the disciples (vs. 12-19). For illustrations use 
the Book of Acts, noting especially the experiences of James, 
Peter and John, Stephen, Paul and Siias. With verse 13 
compare Philippians 1 : 13, 16,23. Notice the encourage- 
ment in verses 13, 15, 18. How can verse 18 be reconciled 
with verse 16? Compare Matthew 10: 26-31. Notice the 
difference between Matthew 24 : 13, Mark 13: 138, and Luke 
21:19. (4.) The siege of Jerusalem. Notice the precision 
of verse 20. It is an addition of Luke. Compare Luke 19 : 
43, 44. Observe also the order of events in verses 20-24 


(siege, flight, misery, massacre, captivity, destruction of Jeru- 


salem). It is precisely that through which Jerusalem passed. 
(5.) The significance of these events is given by Jesus in 
verses 25-28. Much of the language is poetical description 
of the impression made by the fall of Jerusalem, but in verse 
"27 Jesus states, by the use of prophetical imagery (Dan. 7: 13), 
the supreme meaning of this end of the Jewish temple wor- 
ship and of the Jewish nationality. This verse requires 
careful study. Might not -verse 28, very well express the 


‘then know that the desolation 


triumph of his followers over their new opportunities? So 
long as the Temple stood, Christianity was in danger of being 
confounded, and even amalgamated, with Judaism. See, for 
instance, Paul’s letter to the Galatian churches. In verses 
29-33, does not Jesus enforce (1) watchfulness, and (2) readi- 
ness to detect the signs of the approaching triumph? Is it 
correct to say that the triumph of the Son of man was de- 
pendent upon the defeat of Judaism ? 

3. The Dangers that Threatened the Disciples. Note that 
verse 34 is closely connected in thought with verse 33. The 
force of these warnings is evident, but notice especially that 
the disciples were so to live as to be ready to make the best 
use of the new opportunity in heralding the present Christ. 
We know that the Christians escaped from Jerusalem before 
it fell; but if, when Jerusalem revolted, they had been so 
united with the Jews as not to obey these words of Jesus, would 
they not have perished with its inhabitants? Notice the 
reiteration of warnings in this address (vs. 8, 21, 34, 36). 
But, in a wider sense, do not the words of verses 34-36 apply 
to all Christians? Should they not all be in readiuess to 
seize any opportunity to further the cause of Christ ? 

4. The Method of Christ's Life during these Days. Ob-erve 
the absence of all attempts to flee or to hide (vs. 37, 38). 
Note als» that he followed the custom of visitors at the feast, 
and: lodged outside the city. Sometimes he stayed with his 
friends at Bethany. Compare Mark 11 ,11 and 11: 19 
ITI. Topics ror Specray Strupy.’ 

1, The parallel between the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the end of the age as drawn out by Mark and Matthew. 

2. The political and natural convulsions of the first seventy 
years of our era. (See Josephus and some good history of 
Rome.) 


ASA 


Lesson 9, May 31, 1896 


Destruction of Jerusalem Foretold 


Gotpen Text: Heaven and earth shall pass away ; but my 
words shall not pass away.—Luke 21: 83. 


(Luke 21: 20-36. Memory verses, 34-36.) 
! Read 21: 5-38 


' REVISED, VERSION. 


20° But when ye see Jerusalem 

compassed with armies, then 

know that her desolation is at 
21 hand. Then let them thatare 
in Judea flee unto the moun- 
tains; and let them that. are 
in the midst of her depart out ; 
and let not them that are in 
the country enter therein. For 
these are days of vengeance, 
that all things which are writ- 
ten may be fulfilled. Woe unto 
them that are with child and 
to them that give suck in those 
days! for there shall be great 
distres# upon the ! land, and 
wrath unto this people. And 
they shall fall by the edge of 
the sword, and shall be led 
captive into all the nations: 
and Jerusalem shall be trod- 


COMMON VERSION. 


20 And when ye shall see Je- 
ru’sa-lém compassed with armies, 


thereof is nigh. 

21 Then let them which are in 
Ju-déa fice to the mountains ; and 
let them which are in the midst 
of it depart out ; and let not them 
that are in the countries enter 
thercinto. 

22 For these be the days of ven- 
geance, that all things which are 
written may be fulfilled. 

23 But woe unto them that are 
with child, and to them that give 
suck, in those days! for there 
shall be great distress in the land, 
and wrath upon this people. 

24 And they shall fall by the 
edge of the sword, and shall be 
led away captive intoall nations : 
and Je-ru’sa-lém shall be trodden 
down of the Gén’tiles, until the 
times of the Gén’illes be fulfilled. 

25 { And thereshall be signs in 
the sun, and in the moon, and in 
the stars ; and upon the earth dis- 
tress of nations, with perplexity ; 
the sea and the waves roaring ; 

26 Men’s hearts failing them 
for fear, and for looking after 
those things which are coming on 
the earth : for the powers of hea- 
ven shall be shaken. 

27 And then shall they see the 
Son of man coming in a cloud 
with power and great glory. 

28 And when these things begin 
to come to pass, then look up, 
and lift up your heads; for your 
redemption draweth nigh. 


23 


24 


the times of the Gentiles be 
fulfilled. And there shall be 
signs in sun and moon and 
stars; and upon the earth dis- 
tress of nations, in perplexity 
for the roaring of the sea and 
the billows; men ? fainting 
for fear, and for expectation 
of the things which are com- 
ing on *the world: for the 
powers of the heavensshall be 
shaken. And then shall they 
see the Son of man coming in 
a cloud with power and great 
glory. But when these things 
begin to come to pass, look up, 
and lift up your heads; be- 
cause your redemption draw- 
eth nigh. 


5) 


26 
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den down of the Gentiles, until. 





29 And hespake tothem a para- 
ble; Behold the fig tree, and all 
the trees ; 

30 When they now shoot forth, 
ye see and know of your own 
selves that summer is now nigh 
at hand. 

$1 So likewise ye, when ye see 
these things come to pass, know 
ye that the kingdom of God is 
nigh at hand. 

$2 Verily I say unto you, This 
gencration shall not pass away, 
till all be fulfilled. 

33 Heaven and earth shall pass 
away; but my words shall not 
pass away. 

34 § And take heed to your- 
selves, lest at any time your hearts 
be overcharged with surfeiting, 
and drunkenness, and cares of 


29 And he spake to them a para- 
ble: Behold the fig tree, and 

30 all the trees: when they now 
shoot forth, ye see it and know 
of your own selves that the 

31 summer isnow nigh. Evenso 
ye also, when ye see these 
things coming to pass, know 
ye that the kingdom of God is 

32 nigh. Verily I say unto you, 
This generation shall not pass 
away, till all things be accom- 

33 plished. Heaven and earth 
shall pass away : but my words 
shall not pass away. 

$4 But take heed to yourselves, 
lest haply your hearts be over- 
charged with surfeiting, and 
drunkenness, and cares of this 


35 suddenly as a snare: 


10r, earth *Or, expiring * Gr. the inhabited earth, 
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this life, and so that day come shall it come upon all them 
upon you unawares, that dwell on the face of all 
35 For as a snare shall it come 36 the earth. But watch ye at 
on all them that dwell on the face every season, making suppii- 
of the whole earth. _ «ation, that ye may prevail 
36 Watch ye therefore, and pray to escape all these things that 
always, that ye may be accounted shall come to pass, and to. 
worthy to escape all these things stand before the Son of man. 
that shall come to pass, and to 
stand before the Sou of man. . 
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Lesson Plan and Analysis 
Topic oF THE QUARTER: The Exalted Son of Man. 


GoLpEN Text FOR THE QUARTER: Him hath God exalted 
with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour.—Acts 5 : 31. 


Lesson Topic: The Son Foretelling Woes. 


1. Approaching Woes, vs. 20-24. 
OUTLINE: 4 2. Appointed Tokens, vs. 25-27. 
3-: Appropriate Dutics, vs. 28-36. 


Darry Home REeaprines: 


M.—Luke 21’: 5-19. Trouble and comfort. 

T.—LUKE 21 : 20-36. of Jerusalem foretold. 
W.—Psa. 122: 1-9. Jerusalem in prosperity. 

T.—Luke 19 : 37-48. Wept over. 

F.—Lake 13 : 31-35. ‘‘ Ye would not.” 

S.—Isa. 64: 1-12. Jerusalem destroyed. 

S.--Rev. 21 : «7, 22-27. The heaven'y Jerusalem. 


(These Home Readings are the belection of the International 
Bible Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


=e 
Lesson Analysis 


I. APPROACHING WOES. 
1. Siege: ' 
Ye see Jerusal m compassed with armies (20). 


He that. . . is besieged shall die by the famine a, ° : 12), 
He sent his armies, and , .. burned their city (Matt. : 7). 


2. Panic: 
Flee unto the mountains ; . 


They were dismayed, ‘Sper P 
They were troubled; 


. depart out 4h 
ted away (Psa, 48 
they cried out for = (Matt. 14 : 26), 


+ 3- Distress : 


There shall be great distress-wpon the land (23). 


That day is. . . a day of trouble and distress (Zeph. 1 : 15), 
Then shall be great tribulation (Matt. 24 : 21). 


4- Bloodshed : 
They shall fall by the citge of the sword _— 
Blood, and fire, anil pillars of smoke (Joel 2 : 
That upon you may come all the righteous blog (Matt. 3: 35). 


5- es 
Thy ... shall be led captive (24). 


The bent 8 floek is taken captive (Jer. 13 : 17). 
Isrdel shall surely be.led away captive out of his land Cane 7210). 


6. Desolation : 
Jerusalem shal be trodden down (24). 

The prince . .. shall destroy the city and the panetpary (Dan. 9; 2% 
Behold, your ‘house is left unto you desolate (Matt. 23 : 38), ‘ 
II. APPOINTED TOKENS. 

3. In the Heavens :. 
There shall be signs in sun and moon and stars (25). 


And I will shew wonders in the heavens (Joel 2: 20). 
The sun shall be darkened, . . . and the stars shall fall (Matt. 24 : 29), 


2. On the Earth : 
Upon the earth distress, . . 
fear (25, 26). 


There shall be a time of trouble (Dan. 12 : 1). 
Then shall all tie tribes of the earth mourn (Matt. 24 : 30). 


3- The Coming Christ : 
Then shall they see the Son of man coming (27). 


There came with the clouds of heaven . . . a ron of man (Dan. 7 : 13). 
= o appear the sign of the Son of man in heaven (Matt. 


perplexity ; ... men fainting for 


III. APPROPRIATE DUTIES, 
1. Hopefulness : 
Look up, and lift up your heads (28). 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the mountains Ge. 121 : 1), 
Lilt up the hands that hang down (Heb. 12 : 12). 


2. Confidence : 
Know ye that the kingdom of God is nigh (31). 


The King of glory shall come in (Psa. 24 : 7). 
This Jesus . . . shall so Cume in like manner (Acts 1 : 11), 


3- Caution : 
But take heed to yourselves (34). 


. Cleanse his way? By taking esi (Psa. 119 : 9). 
We ought to give the more carnest heed (Heb. 2 : 1). 


4- Watchtulness : 
But watch ye at cwery season (36). 


Blessed is the man that heareth me, watching daily (Prov. 8 : 34). 
What | say unto you I say unto all, Watch (Mark 13 : 37). 


5- Prayerfuiness : 
Making supplication (36). ; 
To seek by prayer and supplications (Dan. 9 : 3). 
They ought always to pray, and not to faint (Luke 18 : 1). 


Wherewithal . 


a 


Verse 20.—*‘ Then ae (1) nificant tokens; (2) Assured 
knowledge; (3) Wise act ais °” 

Verse 22.—“‘ That ali chine which are written may be fulfilled.” 
(1) Utterances of prophecy ; (2) Fulfilments of prophecy ; .(3) Achieve- 
ments of ae: 

Verse —_* Jeruaalem, shall be trodden down of the Gentiles,” 
Jerusalem In its ca: (2) In its desolation ; (3) In its outlook. 


erse 28.—"* your redem tion draweth nigh.’’ (1) 
Prevalent ns c a raial oa ; (8) Uplooking cheerfulness. 
Verse 33.—“ M not pase away.” The words of Jesus 
0 Seek (2) Cheering: ( _ pe tie 
‘ _—" t ye ma a to eseape, . to ane. ” 
Life's objective points : may preva the ills of earth ; (2) To attain 
the rewards of 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—The parable of the Marriage 
I of the King’s Son; an insidious question about paying 
tribute to Cesar; a flippant question by the Sadducees about 
the resurrection; a serious question by a lawyer as to the 
great commandment in the law. Our Lord then silences all 
by asking a question as to the Messiah. A denunciation of the 
scribes and Pharisees follows. In the Court of the Women our 
Lord praises the widow who cast in her two mites, Certain 
Greeks desire to see him (John 12: 20-36). As he goes out 
from the temple enclosure with his disciples, they call his 
attention to the magnificence of the edifice, and he predicts 
its total destruction. Crossing the valley of the Kidron, he 
takes his seat on the Mount of Olives, over against the temple. 
Here, in reply toa question put by four of the disciples, Peter, 
James, John, and Audrew, he delivers the discourse from 
which the lesson is taken. 

Piace.—On the western slope of the Mount of Olives, facing 
the temple, probably in a somewhat retired spot, possibly 
under a fig-tree (v. 29). 

Time.—On Tuesday, probably in the evening, that day 
being the 12:h of Nisan, answering to April 4, year of Rome 
783,—that is, A. D. 30, in the thirty-fourth year after the 
birth of Christ. 

Persons.—Our Lord, and the four disciples named above. 
Possibly all the disciples were present or near, though only 
the four asked the questions to which the discourse is an 
an.wer, 

Previous Part oF Discourse.—The question of the dis- 
ciples (v. 7); the opening warning (vs. 8, 9); prediction of 
persecutions (vs. 10-19). All these correspond quite closely 
with the parallel passages in Matthew and Mark, and all the 
predictions are applicable to the period preceding the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, though a reference to “ the coming of 
the Son of man” is probable. 

PARALLEL PassaGes.—Matthew 24 : 15-45; Mark 13: 
14-37. 

Oo 


Critical Notes 


Verse 20.—But'when ye see: The connection is: In your 
constancy you shall gain your souls (v. 19); but there is 
something for you to do, namely, to recognize the signs of 
coming danger, and escape by flight. The predictions have 
a practical purpose, and were not made to gratify curiosity. 
The signs throughout will be recognized only when they 
appear.—Jerusalem compassed with armies: Tlsis is the plain- 
est and most graphic prediction in the three accounts, so 
plain that many claim that Luke must have‘Written it after 
Jerusalem was destroyed. But this would mean that the 
evangelist deliberately mi+reported the prediction. Matthew 
aod Mark speak of “the abomination of desolation,” the 
former distinctly referring to the prophecy of Daniel. Luke, 
writing for Gentiles, simply explains the meaning of that 
prediction in a way to give specific and sufficient warning to 
Christians, since the approach of the Roman army could be 
known in time for the believers to escape.—Hir dexolation is 
at hand: This is more specific than the other accounts, though 
they imply the same thought. 

Verse 21.—That are in Judea: That is, the Christians liv- 
ing in that region.—Fice unto the mountains: Asa place of 
refuge. The Judean disciples understood this literally, and 
escaped to Pella, across the mountains in Perea, where they 
remained in safety.—That are in the midst of her: Not of 
Judea, but of Jerusalem. The Authorized Version (“ of 
it”) suggests the incorrect view.— Depart out ; and let not them 
that are in the country enter therein: “ Country ” is the proper 

- rendering of the Greek plural, which occurs here; for the 
reference is not to other countries, but to the rural districts 
about Jerusalem. The natural impulse would be to remain 
in the city, or to seek refuge there, because of its strength as 
a fortified place. Matthew and Mark add commands that 
imply hasty and immediate flight. The main thought is: 
Jerusalem is doomed ; escape from it when this sign of its 
destruction appears. 

Verse 22.—For these are days of vengeance: Peculiar to 
Luke. Guod’s vengeance is undoubtedly meant. It is said 
that even Titus regarJed himself as an instrument of divine 
retribution.—All things which are written may be. fulfilled: All 
the Old Testament predictions respecting the punishment of 
Israel in case of disobedience are referred to, rather than a 
few isolated and specific passages. 

Verse 23.— Woe unto them that are with child and to them that 
give suck in those days! In times of siege and desolating war, 
these classes are in peculiar danger and terror; hence this 
wo occurs in all three accounts.— Great distress upon the land : 
Or “earth.” The primary reference is doubtless to the land 
of Judea, though a wider application is possible.— Wrath 
unto this people: That is, the Jews. This is a Hebrew par- 

allelism, repeating in another form the thought of the preced- 
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' ing clause. If, however, the wider reference is accepted in 


the former prediction, this one is more specific, pointing to 
the special calamity that would befall the Jewish people. 

Verse 24.—They shall full by the sword: Over a million 
Jews were killed, according to Josephus, during the war that 
ended with the destruction of Jerusalem.—Led captive into 
all the nations: Ninety-seven thousand were carried away as 
slaves to Egypt and other Roman provinces.—Jerusalem shall 
be trodden down of the Gentiles: Or, “nations.” The city is 
personified, and then represented as desolated and desecrated. 
Here the prediction passes beyond the time of the destruc- 
tion of the city. Virtually, Jerusalem has been thus “ trod- 
den down” for eighteen centuries.— Until the times of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled : The word rendered “ times ” also means 
“seasons” (comp. v. 36). Probably the seasons are the times 
when the offer of salvation is made to the nations successively, 
from the destruction of Jerusalem until the second advent. 
Luke’s account implies a long interval, and the other accounts 
certainly do not oppose this view. > 

Verses 25-28.—The Revised Version does not begin a new 
paragraph at verse 25, since the connection is closer here 
than in the parallel passages. 

Verse 25.—And there shall be signs in sun and moon and stars: 
The graphic form of Luke is preserved in the Revised Ver- 
sion, ‘ Until the end comes, it will beuncertain whether this 
passage refers to some physical phenomena or to terrible 
revolutions and social changes.— Distress of nations: This 
must be taken literally. From this point to the middle of 
verse 26 Luke’s account is peculiar.—Jn p. rplexity for the roar- 
ing of the sea and the billows: Or, “ at the roar of the sea and 
the surge.” The Revisers accept, on very strong evidence, a 
reading that calls for this change of construction. If the 
passage is to be interpreted literally, it points to physical 
tumults ushering in the new earth ; if figuratively, to great 
national commotions. In either case, general anxiety and 
terror will result. 

Verse 26.—Men fainting for fear : Ov, “expiring.” The 
Greek word may mean actual giving up of life.—For expecta- 
tion of the things which are coming on the world: That is, “ the 
inhabited earth,”—not the usual term for world or earth.— 
For the powers of the heavens shall be shaken: Visible phe- 
nomena are probably referred to, though this is not certain. 

Verse 27.—Shall they see the Son of man coming: This per- 
sonal appearing of the Lord is given prominence in all three 
accounts (comp. also 1 Thess. 4: 16; Rev. 14: 14; and simi- 
lar passages).—In a cloud: Peculiar to Luke, but compare 
the passages just referred to.— With power und great glory : So 
Matthew. Mark, “ With great power and glory.” The time 
is concealed ; only these signs are to encourage believers. The 
details respecting the attending circumstances may be figura- 
tive representations of what could not be literally described. 

Verse 28.— But: Not “and.” Fear would be natural, but 
they should not fear.— These things begin to come to pass: The 
things spoken of in verses 25 and 26 as signs of the coming of 
the Son.of man. How long they will continue is not indi- 
cated, though the close of the verse suggests a brief period.— 
Look 1p: Instead of being bowed down, as under sorrow.— 
Lift up your heads: In expectation.—Because your redemption 
draweth nigh: The events that terrify the world will comfort 
believers, since their redemption will not be complete until 
the Lord returns. This thought is for encouragement dur- 
ing the entire interval, however long it may be, and however 
strong the opposition manifested against the Lord himself 
and his people. 

Verses 29 33.—The parable of the fig-tree occurs in all 
“three accounts, but Matthew and Mark add a statement that 
no one save the Father knows the day or the hour. This 
indicates that the parable has reference to the second advent, 
while verse 32 seems to point clearly to the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Accordingly it is safest to hold that both events, 
of which our Lord had already spoken, are referred to, so far 
as the one is a type of the other, while there are statements 
pointing exclusively to one or the other. 

Verse 29.—A parable: In the wide sense here, a figure 
from nature applicable to the kingdom of God.— Behold the 
fig tree, and all the trees: The fig-tree might represent the 
Jewich people, as in Luke 13:6 and Matthew 21 : 19-21; 
but Luke’s addition here makes a wider reference necessary, 
suggesting that the figure points to the end of the Gentile 
dispensation as well as to that of the Jewish. 

Verse 30.— When they now shoot forth: The form is peculiar 
to Luke.— Ye see it and know of your own selves: The last 
phrase occurs in‘Luke only. The sign of the coming of sum- 
mer is so obvious as to be unmistakable. This is the point of 
the figure. 

Verse 31.— When ye see these things com'ny to pass: Not 
“come to pass,” but in the process of accomplishment.— 
Know ye that the kingdom of God is nigh: The phrase used by 
Matthew and Mark may mean either “ he is nigh” or “ it is 
nigh.” Luke’s statement may apply either to the beginning 
or to the close of the new dispensation. As both have been 
previously referred to, both may be included here. The 
signs of the destruction of Jerusalem were as unmistakable 
as the shooting forth of vegetation ; so the signs of the Lord’s 
coming will doubtless be of such a character that all believers 
can recognize them, 


Verse 32.—This generation shall not pass away, till all things 
be accomplished: Or, “come to pass.” This difficult passage 
is best explained by taking “generation” in its natural 
sense, namely, the generation then living, and referring it 
exclusively to the destruction of Jerusalem, with the attend- 
ant circumstances, Some would regard it as indicating that 
event as the beginning of the process of accomplishment, the 
end being the coming of the Son of man; others, with less 
reason, take ‘this generation ” as meaning the Jewish race, 
but the term used never has this sense elsewhere. That our 
Lord himself expected to return during that generation is 
contradicted by the accounts of Matthew and Mark, accord- 
ing to which he denies his own knowledge of the time of his 
return. ; 

Verse 33.—Hvaven and earth shall pass away: This is a 
prophecy of a new heavens and a new earth, though it might 
mean, “ Sooner shall heaven and earth pass away than my 
words.”—But my words shall not pass away: They shall cer- 
tainly be fulfilled; heaven and earth are not so secure, This 
suggests comfort and strength from his unchangeable prom- 
ises. Impatience at delay in his coming‘is forbidden. 

Verses 34-36.—This concluding warning is given by Luke 
in a form differing from that of the other accounts. The 
same thoughts are illustrated in Matthew (chap. 25) by seve- 
ral parables, which point directly to the coming of the Son 
of man. 

Verse 34.—But tuke heed to yourselves: This is emphatic: 
“My words shall not pass away, but you have a duty, watch- 
ing yourselves as well as watching for the signe.— Your hearts be 
overcharged: That is, made heavy, hence unexpectant; for the 
coming will be sudden, as the other accounts state more fully. 
—Surfeiting, and drunkenness, and cares of this life: It is sug- 
gested by Van Oosterzee that the first points to the result of 
yesterday's revel, the second to that of to-day, and the third 
to cares about to-morrow. Self-indulgence and worldliness 
in every form are included.—Come upon you suddenly as a 
snare: It will come suddenly, but “as a snare” to those who 
are not watchful. The order of the Greek words in the best 
authorities joins the last phrase wiih this verse. The figure 
is that of casting a net or noose over wild animals. 

Verse 35.—For so shall it come: That is, both suddenly and 
as a snare.— Upon all them that dwell: The word suggests the 
idea of sitting securely. It will be a surprise to all such, and 
all will be involved in the consequences. 

Verse 36.—But watch ye: ‘‘Therefore” does not occur in 
the oldest manuscripts.—Aé every season: More exact than 
“always,” and to be connected with the main precept, 
“watch.”—Making supplication: A more specific term than 
“praying;” making a special request. This should be the 
constant petition during the continued watching.—That ye 
may prevail: Literally, “ have strength.” The oldest and 
best manuscripts have a verb here that is rendered “ pre- 
vail” in the Authorized Version elsewhere. The reference 
is evidently to obtaining strength from God in answer to sup- 
plication.— To stand before the Son of man: Not only to escape, 
but to find acceptance in the presence of Christ, should be 
arked for. While this “standing” primarily refers to ac- 
quittal or acceptance before him, the idea of permanent glory 
with him is implied,—a consoling conclusion to this alarm- 
ing discourse. 
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The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE Tuesday before his death was spent by our Lord in 
the temple courts, alternately teaching the crowds, 
repelling attacks of his enemies, and denouncing their hy- 
pocrisy. The high-priests, elders, and scribes had challenged 
his authority to act ani speak as he did; but while they had 
failed to get the answer they sought, had, instead of it, been 
made to hear the parables of the Two Suns and the Wicked 
Husbandmen, which openly attacked them in turn, Then 
had followed the parable of the Wedding Garment, with a 
similar moral, and yet the infuriated authorities dared not 
srrest him for fear of the people, who, for the moment, were 
on his side. 

They would not, however, leave him alone. The Pharisees 
and Herodians had now set a trap for him, as they thought, 
in connection with the “tribute” to Rome; but he simply, ia 
reply to their questions, laid down a principle which no one 
could challenge. The Sadducees then tried to ensnare him 
re<pecting the resurrection, but neither did they get any 
advantage from their cleverness. After this, a Pharisee law- 
yer affected to consult him as to which was the great com- 
mandment in the law; but Christ’s answer constrained the 
questioner to admit that he had “spoken well,” while such 
“ discreetness” as was shown in the response to a question 
by Jesus won for the speaker the praise from our Lord of his 
not being far from the kingdom of God. 

Further questioning had then been stopped by Jesus’ ask- 
ing his opponents, “ Whose son did they think the Christ 
was?” and meeting their answer by a quotation from the 





















































































































































































































































Psalms, showing that, while the Son of David, he was also 
his Lord,—a difficulty beyond their skill to explain. The 
field being thus cleared, Christ forthwith began a terrible 
series of denunciations of his assailants, the scribes and the 
Pharisees, closing by a lament over Jerusalem for bringing 
destruction on itself by rejecting his counsels. 

He now sat down opposite the treasury, in the Court of the 
Women, and watched the rich and poor as they cast their 
offerings into one or other of its thirteen openings, praising 
that of a poor widow above all the rest. Some Greek prose- 
lytes were presently brought to him, to his great joy, and men 
heard a voice from heaven witnessing to him as he expressed 
his gladness at this earnest of future harvests. Then, with a 
few- words on the unbelief of the Jews, he closed the work of 
this eventful day, and went away to the Mount of Olives, 

Passing down into the valley towards it, the disciples 
proudly called his a tention to the splendor of the temple 
buildings, but they were told that not one stone should be 
Jeft on another of all these wondrous blocks. Such an an- 
nouncement led to their asking him, in their astonishment, 
when this would happen, and what sign there would be of 
his coming, and of the end of the existing state of things. 
In reply, he warned them that false Messiahs would first 
come, which was realized, before the fall of Jerusalem, in 
many fanatics, such as Theudws (Acts 5 : 36), and the numbers 
of false prophets who rose during the siege. Wars near and 
far off would trouble them, as, indeeJ, the stormy times be- 
fore the great war abundantly did, three emperors perishing 
in quick succe-sion between Nero and Vespasian, and legions 
threatening each other far and near. Famines and earth- 
quakes would visit different places, as men heard, in Judea, 
from A-ia Minor, Italy, and elsewhere, under Claudius and 
Nero. These were, however, only the first mutterings of the 
storm. Persecution would break out, and many would apos- 
tatize, but the Gospel would nevertheless be preached through 
the whole world, as Paul, indeed, says it already had been in 
his day (Col. 1 ; 23). 

When, however, they saw Jerusalem compassed with 
armics,—the abomination bringing desolation,—and their 
ranks standing on holy ground, even in the sacred limits of 
the temple enclosure, and wreck and ruin falling on the 
sanctuary, they were to understand that the overthrow of the 
State was at hand. Then such as were in the open country 
were to flee to the secret depths of the hills, and he who was 
on the house-roof was not to come down to save anything, 
but should hurry along the flat roofs to the city wall and 
escape, while any who were working in the fields were to 
hasten, just as they were, to some place of safety. 

Josephus bears out the words of Christ to the fullest, and, 
like him, regards the miseries endurrd as unequalled in the 
history of mankind. It would have been terrible enough to 
have had to fight Titus alone, but to this were added the hor- 
rors of mad fighting between rival factions, who slew great 
numbers, and filled the city with all the tumult and anarchy 
of war. The stores of wheat laid up to feed the town for a 
very long time were burnt in the street battles, and so was 
Herod’s grand palace. False prophets rose, misleading 
thou-ands, Awful omens, on earth and in the heavens, filled 
all souls with terror. At the celebration of Pentecost, 
Jcsephus tells us, the priests felt the ground tremble beneath 
them, and presently a great noise was heard, followed by the 
sound as of a multitude, saying, “ Let us remov> hence.” 

The Roman standards were set up in the temple grounds, 
and the victory of the heathen chanted there by the legions, 
The temple itself was burned to the ground. Corpses lay so 
thick that the earth was hidden by them. Thousands died 
of famine. Over a million, in all, perished, and one hundred 
thousand were carried off to toil as tlaves in the mines of 
Egypt, or to make sport for the heathen in the amphitheaters 
at Cesarea Philippi, Berytus, and elsewhere,—fighting with 

wild beasts, or, as gladiators, killing each other. Vast num- 
bers, moreover, were crucified. The woes predicted by Christ 
were, indeed, poured out in full, from the cup of the vengeance 
of God. 
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A Lesser and a Greater Day of 
the Lord 


By Alexander McLasen, D.D. 


HITS discourse of our Lord’s is in answer to the disciples’ 
double question as to the time of the overthrow of the 
temple and the premonitory signs of its approach. The for- 
mer is answered with the indefiniteness which characterizes 
prophetic chronology; the latter is plainly answered in 
verse 20. 

The whole lesson divides itself into four well-marked 
sections. 

1. There is the prediction of the fall of Jerusalem (vs. 
2024). The “sign” of her’ “desolation” was to be the 
advance of the enemy to her walls. Armies had been many 
times encamped round her, and many times been scattered ; 
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but this siege was to end in capture, and no angel of the Lord 
would stalk by night through the sleeping host, to stiffen 
sleep into death, nor would any valor of the besieged avail. 
Their cause was to be hopeless from the first. Flight was 
enjoined. Usually the inhabitants of the open country took 
refuge in the fortified capital when invasion harried their 
fields; but this time, for “them that are in the country” to 
“enter therein” was to throw away their last chance of safety. 
The Christians obeyed, and fled, as we all know, across Jor- 
dan to Pella. The rest despised Jesus’ warning,—if they 
knew it,—and perished. 

Mark the reason for the exhortation not to resist, but to 
flee. “These are days of vengeance, that all things which 
are written may be fulfilled.” That is to say, the besiegers 
are sent by God to execute his righteous and long-ago-pro- 
nounced judgments. Therefore it is vain to struggle against 
them. Behind the Roman army is the God of Israel. To 
dash against their cohorts is to throw one’s self on the 
thick bosses of the-Almighty’s buckler, and none who dare 
do that can “ prosper.” Submission to his retributive hand 
is the only way to escape being crushed by it. Chastisement 
accepted is salutary, but kicking against it drives the goad 
deeper into the rebellious limb. 

So great is the agony to be, that what should be a joy, the 
birth of children, will be a wo, and the sweet duties of 
motherhood a curse, while the childless will be happier than 
the fugitives burdened with helpless infancy. We should 
note, too, that the “distress” which comes upon the land is 
presented in darker colors, and traced to its origin, in (God's) 
“wrath” dealt out “unto this people.” Happier they who 
“fall by the edge of the sword” than they who are “led 
captive into all the nations,” Zs 

A gleam of hope shoots through the stormy prospect, for 
the treading down of Jerusalem by the Geniiles has a term 
set to it. It is to continue “ till the times of the Gentiles are 
fulfilled.” That expression is important, for it charly im- 
plies that these “ times” are of considerable duration, and it 
hus places a period of undefined extent between the fall of 
Jerusalem and the subsequent prophecy. The word used for 
“times” generally carries with it the notion of opportunity, 
and here seems to indicate that the break-up of the Jewish 
national existence would usher in a period in which the 
“Gentiles” would have the kingdom of God offered to them. 
The history of the world since the city fell is the best com- 
ment on this saying. : 

2. Since the “ times of the Gentiles” are thus of indefinite 
duration, they make a broad line of demarcation between 
what precedes and what follows them. Clearly the prophecy 
in verses 25-27 is%eparated in time from the fall of Jerusa- 
lem, and it is no objection to that view that the separation is 
not more emphatically pointed out by our Lord. These 
verses distinctly refer to his last coming to judgment. Verse 
27 is too grand and too distinctly cast in the mold of the 
other predictions of that coming to be interpreted of the ideal 
coming in the judgments on the city. 

The “signs in sun and moon and stars” may refer, in 
accordance with a familiar symbolism, to the overthrow of 
royalties and dominions; the sea roaring may, in like man- 
ner, symbolize agitations among the peoples; but the 
“clond” and the “ power and great glory” with which the 
Son of man comes, can man nothing else than what they 
mean in other prophetic passages; namely, his visible ap- 
pearance, invested with the-shekinah light, and wielding 
divine authority before the gaze of a world. 

The city’s fall, then, was the initial stage of a process, the 
duration of which is undefined here, but implied to be con- 
siderable, and of which tlie closing stage is the personal com- 
ing of Jesus. The same conclusion is supported by verse 28, 
which treats that fall as the beginning of the fulfilment of 
the prophecy. 

3. That verse forms a transition to the section containing 
the illustrative parable and the reiteration of the assurance 
that Christ’s words would certainly be fulfilled. The dis- 
ciples might naturally quake at the prospect, and wonder 
how they could face the rcality. Jesus gives them strong 
words of cheer, which apply to all dreaded contingencies 
aod to all social convulsions. What is a messenger of de- 
struction to Christless men and institutions is a harbinger of 
full “ redemption ” to his servants. Earthquakes but open 
their prison doors and loose their bands. They should not 
shake their hearts. 

Historically the fall of Jerusalem was a powerful factor in 
the deliverance of the church from Jewish swad:Jiling-bands, 
which hampered its growing limbs. Fur all Christians the 
destruction uf what can perish brings fuller vision and posses- 
sion of what cannot be shaken. To Christ's friends, all things 
work for good. So the parable which at first sight seems 
strangely incongruous becomes blessedly significant and fit- 
ting. The gladsome blossoming of the trees, the herald of 
the glories of summer, is a strange emblem of such a tragedy, 
and summer itself is a still stranger one of that solemn last 
jodgment. But the might of humble trust in him who comes 
to judge makes his coming summer-like in the light and warmth 
with which it floods the soul, and the rich fruitage which it 
produces there. 

Observe, too, that the parable confirms the idea of a 












process having stages, for the lesson of the blossoming fig- 
tree is not that summer has come, but that it is nigh. 

The solemn assurance in verse 32, made more weighty by 
the “Verily I say,” seems at first sight to bring the final 
judgment within the lifetime of the generation of the hearers. 
But it is noteworthy that the expression “ till all things are 
fulfilled ” is almost verbally identical with -that in verse 22, 
which refers only to the destraction of Jerusalem, and is 
therefore most naturally interpreted as having the same 
restricted application here. The difference between the two 
phrases is significant, since in the former the ceitainty of 
fulfilment is deduced from the fact of “ the things” being 
written,—that. is, they must be accomplished because they 
have been foretold in Scripture,—whereas in the latter Christ 
rests the certainty of fulfilment on his. own word. That 
majestic assurance in verse 33 comes well from his lips, and 
makes claim that his word shall outlast the whole present 
material order, and be fulfilled in every detail. Think of a 
mere man saying that! . 

4. Exhortations corresponding to the predictions follow. 
Christ’s revelation of the fature was neither meant to gratify 
idle curiosity nor to supply a time-table in advance, but to 
minister encouragement and to lead to watchfuiness. Whether 
“that day ” (v. 34) is understood of the fall of Jerusalem or 
of the final coming of the Lord, it will come “ as a snare” 
upon men who are absorbed with the earth which they 
inhabit. They will be captured by it, as a covey of birds in 
a field, busily picking up grain, are netted by one sudden 
fling of the fowler’s net. A wary eye would have saved 
them. 

The exhortation is as applicable to us, for, whatever are 
our views about unfulfilled prophecy, death comes to us all 
at a time which we know not, as the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
using the same figure, says: “ Man knoweth not his time... 
as the birds that are caught in the snare.” Hearts must be 
kept above the grosser satisfactions of sense and the less gross 
cares of lifé, being neither stupefied with gorging earth’s 
good, nor preoccupied with its gnawing anxieties, both of 
which are destructive of the clear realization of the certain 
future. We are to preserve an attitude of wakefulness and 
of expectance, and, as the sure way to it, and to clearing our 
hearts of perishable delights and short-sighted, self-consnm- 
ing cares, we are to keep them in a continual posture of 
supplication. If our s:udy of unfulfilled prophecy does that 
for us, it will have done what Jesus means it to do; if it 
does not, it ma‘ters litthe what theories about its chronology 
we may adopt, 

The two stages which we have tried to point out in this 
lesson are clearly marked at the close, where escaping “ all 
these things that shall come to pass” and standing “ before 
the Son of man” are distinguished. True, both stages were 
to be included in the experience of Christ’s hearers, but they 
are none the less separate s‘ages. 

Luke’s version of this great discourse gives less prominence 
to the final coming than does Matthew’s, and does not blend 
the two stages so inextricably together ; but it gives no hint 
of the duration of the “times of the Gentiles,” and might 
well leave the impression that these were brief. Now in this 
close setting together of a nearer and a much more remote 
future, with little prominence given to the interval between, 
our Lord is but bringing his prophecy into line with the 
constant manner of the older_prophets. They afid he paint 
the future in perspective, and the distance, seen behind the 
foreground, seems nearer than it really is. The spectator 
does not know how many weary miles have to be traversed 
before the distant blue hills are to be reached, nor what deep 
gorges lie between. 

Such bringing together of events far apart in time of fulfil- 
ment resis in part on the fact that there have been many 
“ days of the Lord,” many “ comings of Christ,” each of which 
is a result on a small scale of the same retributive action of 
the Judge of all, as shall be manifested on the largest scale in 
the last and greatest day of the Lord. Therefore the true 
use of all these predictions is that which Christ enforces 
here; namely, that they should lead us to prayerful watch- 
fulness and to living above earth, its goods and cares, ; 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, LL.D. 


Judgment of Jerusaigem 


NHE words of Christ grow very weighty as he draws near 
the close of his ministry. He who had spoken of the 
judgment of individuals now foretells minutely the jadg- 
ment of a great city and of the world. We partially under- 
stand the first, because it is illustrated by partial fulfilment. 
We cannot comprehend the second, for, unillustrated' by ful- 
filment, it is too great for us. 

Christ is as calm and self-contained, while talking of the 
winding-op of a city and of the world, as talking of sparrows 
and lilies No+torm of seas or worlds is too great for him. 
He sees the storm in which a million are slain and ninety- 














seven thousand dragged into captivities; but he sees through 
and beyond, and assures his foHlowers that they shall all be 
safe. He bids them to look up, lift up their heads, for their 
redemption draweth nigh. The general sees the coming 
victory, while the fighters see only turmoil and garments 
rolled in blood. 

In this awful vision, Christ does not fail to seg in the bloom- 
ing fig-trees about him an appropriate illustration, All is 
natural and masterful, nothing frantic. 

He affirms that his word is absolutely enduring and 
effective. Earth passes, the heavens are rolled together as a 
scroll, but the word of the Lord cannot fail. Believing this 
fully, the unwavering trust expressed by David (Psa. 46: 
2, 3) and by Habakkuk (Hab. 3: 17) is realized. No tumult 
of hurled mountains and roaring seas can shake the perfect 
trust, 

Watching and prayer shall mae us to be accounted worthy 
though we are not, to be made prevail, to escape the thick hurt- 
ling evils of ruined cities and dissolving worlds, and to stand 
before the Son of man in peace, Glorious triumph! (v. 36 ) 


University Park, Colo. 
FSA: 
Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


HEN ye see Jerusalem compassed with armies, then know 
that her desolation is at hand (v.20). War means 
desolation. Preparation for war indicates approaching con~- 
flict and strife. Those who know most about war dread it 
most, Yet war ha; its place in the plans of God, and the 
people of God must be ready to meet war, with its conse- 
quences, when God summons them to this trial. We are not 
to live always in times and scenes of peace. War comes as 
the means of desolation to that which must be destroyed, and 
as the forerunner of a better state of things to come. 

These are days of vengeance, that all things which are written 
may be fulfilled (v.22). Dark hours are not without hope. 
“The darkest hour of the night is just before day.” We must 
have the darkness before the light. If we think only of the 
gloom, we shall despair. If we think of the coming light, 
we shall have hope. Tribulations are promised to God’s 
children in this life. When, therefore, tribulations come to 
us, we are to accept them as in accordance with God’s prom- 
ise of love, and to look forward and upward with hope. 

There shull be signs in sun and moon and stars ; and upon the 
earth distre«s of nations ; ., . men fainting for fear (vs. 25, 26). 
There are trying times promised to God’s children before the 
best things can come to them. Things above us and things 
about us will tend to dishearten and alarm us. S» long as 
things look bright, we have no reason to hope that the be t 
things a e close at hand. Only when everything seems to 
go wrong is everything sure to be going rigift. This ought 
to stay our hearts in hours of darkness and dismay. This 
puts a bright iight on a dark cloud, and makes gloom hopeful. 

Then shall they see the Son of man coming in a cloud with 
power and great glory (v.27). If we were watching fcr the 
coming of our dearest friend, and knew that he was coming 
just after the severest storm we had ever known, how glad we 
should be to have a storm come up, and increase in fury and 
intensity! The harder the storm, the more its promise, It 
is to be that way with the coming of our Friend of friends. 
The storm must come first, and he will follow after. Wel- 
come, then, to the storm, because of what is to follow it. 

But when these things begin to come to pass, look up, and lift 
up your heads ; bee suse your redemption draweth nigh (vy. 28). 
“These thing-.” What things? War and vengeance, signs 
in the heavens, and distress on the earth and on the sea, men 
fainting for fear, and gloom on every side. When these things 
begin to come to pass, then take hope. Here’s encourage- 
ment for us, when encouragement is needed. And that is the 
way God gives cheer. What a pity that we are not ready to 
accept his promises just as he gives them ! 

Heaven and earth shail pass away: but my words shall not pass 
away (v. 33). The surest thing on earth is the word of God 
from heaven. God’s promise of protection to us shall stand 
firm though the earth and the heavens give way. No matter 
if war comes, if men’s hearts fail from fear, if darkness hides 
sun, moon, and stars,—we are safe while God is safe. Our 
life sharing the life of Christ cannot suffer loss. He who 
speaks peace to us is our peace, when there is no peace apart 
from him-in all the universe. 

Philadelphia. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HIS is a most difficult lesson. Commentators are not 

agreed as to the right interpretation of what our Lord 

says. If I may give my interpretation (though with much 
diffidence), it would be as follows. 

In verses 20 to 24,the Master is speaking of the destruc- 

tien of Jerusalem. This ends with the statement that Jeru- 
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salem should be trodden under foot of the Gentiles till the 
times of the Gentiles should be fulfilled. We are now still in 
these “times of the Gentiles.” After that the Lord says 
“Then,” that is, when these times have been fulfilled, shall 
come to pass the events that he speaks of in verses 25-27. 
Verse 28 again refers to the disciples, who, when what he has 
already spoken of begins to be fulfilled, are to lift up their 
heads; for it is the beginning of the coming to pass of that 
of which he has spoken. In verse 32, we must understand 
him as saying that this generation shall not pass away till all 
these things have begun to take place. This was literally 
true. From there on his.words apply strictly to those to 
whom he was talking. Such is my interpretation. But, of 
course, I have no “ Thus saith the Lord,” for this view. 

I would recommend the teacher to take up the whole 
chapter, and from it draw such lessons as he thinks best. 
After he has dwelt on the destruction of Jerusalem, and the 
second coming of the Lord in glory, he may call the attention 
of the class to the strange way in which Jesus lookel on 
things, as compared with the way in which men viewed ther, 
For example, he watched men casting their gifts into the 
treasury of the temple. Some cast in gold pieces. But, 
among the throng, one poor widow cast ina farthing. To the 
eye of man this called for no comment, much less for com- 
mendation. But the Master singled her out at once, and so 
praised her that her deed has resounded all through the 
world from that day to this, 

Soon afier that his disciples called his attention to the 
magnificent stones and adornments of the temple. But this 
called forth from him no admiration at all. What they had 
failed to praise, he praised; and what they praised, he passed 
by without a word of commendation. Nay, more, he at once 
told them that all this would be so utterly destroyed that 
there should not be left one stone standing on another. Why 
was this? Because the Master looked deeper than that 
which was external. The deed of the widow spoke to him 
of things that endure to eternity. Moral character was 
what he saw and praised. But the temple spoke to him of 
the wickedness of those who ministered there. He was not 
at all carried away with the glitter of that structure; for 
he saw that which lay much deeper. 

We too are apt to be carried away with the external, and 
to forget the internal. The visible attracts us, and the in- 
visible ye pass by. We are apt to think much-more of a 
million-dollar church than we are of a tenement-house prayer- 
meeting. And yet, in God’s sight, the latter‘may Le much 
more highly prized. For in the one it may be that there is 
little but ostentation, while in the other we may find true 
godliness. This is one of the sins that “so easily beset us,” 
against which we must be on our guard. 

Having called attention to this way in which Jesus looked 
upon things, the teacher may take up the theme of watching, 
of which the lesson speaks. What he said to his disciples, he 
says to all,“ Watch.” Now, in watching, we may do two 
things: we may watch against some things, and we may watch 
for some things. j 

1. We should watch against some things. Since Satan is 
watching to ensnare us, we should watch against his wiles, 
What is the sin which most easily overcomes you? It may 
be anger, or jealousy, or Just, or drink. Whatever it is, that 
is the sin against which you must be on your guard. Ina 
case like this, it is only eternal vigilance that will insure you 
again t disaster. E-pecially must we watch against that sin, 
at those times when we are most likely to be assailed. We 
all know what those times are in our own cuse, and then we 
should be on the lookout. 

Most believers need to watch especially against a spirit of 
worldliness that is in the air. The prevailing sin of the 
Church to-day is not outbreaking deeds, but is that spirit of 
conformity to this world that shears the church of all spirit- 
ual power, This is the reason why we have so few revivals 
of religion, and why there is so little aggressive work done 
by the Church. In a thousand church-members you are 
most fortunate if you get a hundred and fifty real workers. 
All the rest are doing nothing for the advancement of the 
kingdom of God. Indeed, it would seem as if it had never 
occurred to them that they had any responsibility at all in 
this matter. If business-men were half as cold towards their 
business as the Church is toward aggressive work, the basi- 
ness world would go into bankrup:cy in a year. Is this 
not so? 

2. But it is not enough to watch against some things. We 
must also watch for some things. Among these I may men- 
tion this: We should watch fur opportunities to do good. 
There are peopie whom I know who never think of duing 
good unless you go in and break down the dovr of their in- 
action, and force the deed upon them. Even then they seem 
bored, and are glad when you are out of the way. They may 
be very watchful about the last novel, the best concert, the 
latest fashion ; but in matters that pertain to the helping 
on of the kingdom they are as'eep. This isall wrong. If 
only we can impress on our scholars the necessity of watching 
against opportunities to sin, and of watching for opportuni- 
ties to do good, we shall have helped them much by this 
most difficult lesson. 


New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


ET us begin with the recitation of our golden text; then 
we must learn who said these words, when they were 
spoken, where they were said, and to whom. On what day 
of the week did Jesus ride into Jerusalem? How did the 
crowd praise and give him honor? What did they call him? 
Where did Jesus +pend the next day—Monday? How did 
he “cleanse the temple” on that day? Where did he again 
teach on Tuesdidy ? What was the parable which taught of 
God the Father ard of the beloved Son? That was the last 
day of Jesus’ teaching all who would listen to him as he sat 
for the last time in the c urt of the temple, where he gave 
parable:, words of love, of warning and wisdom. His heart 
was full of love and pity-as he looked at the beautiful city 
and the temple, and wept as he told how he would have 
gathered the peop'e to himelf as a hen gathers her brood 
under her wings; but, with sorrow, he said, “ Ye wowld not.” 
Some spoke to him of the wonderful beauty of the temple, 
for its sple:dor was the pride of every Jew. By picture or 
description t-y to give the scholars some clear idea of its 
magnificence, its great, costly stones, which they can only 
understand by com) arison with something familiar; but do 
not so excite wonder and admiration for the marble, brass 
gates, gold and silver adornments, as to detract from the 
lesson itself. Jesus looked at the solid stones of the tems 
p'e building, but his surprising calm answer was that the 
days were coming when not one stone would be left upon 
another~ 

Tie Mount of Olives.—Jesus and his disciples left the tems 
ple, went out of the city gat s, walking along one of the slopes 
of the Mount of Olives leading towards Bethany. There 
they sat down, and could look back to the city where the 
sunset rested on the city palaces and towers, and on the 
beautiful temple, seeming to change it all to gold. Then 
the disciples asked Jesus to tell them privately when the 
destruction he had foretold should come. On that Tuesday 
afternoon, on the Mount of Olives, Jesus said to his disciples 
the very words we are studying to-day. Who spoke them? 
To whom? When? Where? 

Distress, Destruction.—Jesus said that great armies should 
come and encamp around Jerusalem to destroy it; there 
would be days of siege, which means that armed men, ready 
to kill, burn, and destroy, would be close around and on the 
walls, and no one could go in or come out of the city. Within 
would be hunger, sickners, famine, death, until the once 
beautiful city would be in ruins. The people would die by 
the sword and by famine, and many others be taken captives, 
and scattered in many lands. 

Fle to the Mouwntains.—Jesus warned his disciples and 
friends to go from Jerusalem when the armies with banners, 
the legions of Roman soldiers, first appeared, and spread their 
tents in every field and by every road, just as they could then 
see camped about them the great companies who had come 
to Jerusalem to the passover. Jesus bade his friends escape 
from Jadea to the mountains, and to distant places where 
they would be safe. 

Desolation and Wreth.—It all came a; Jesus said. In less 
than forty years the first siege began around Jerusalem, and 
all the dreadful scenes furetold were real, Ile whom they 
put upon the cross told of wrath coming upon the Jews. 
There were times during the war when, each day, five hun- 
drei men were hung on crosses upon the walle. We need 
not Jearn of all the terrors of those days, except to see how 
all that Jesus said wa; fulfilled. The Christians who obeyed 
his warning were safe, as they went away from Judea, and not 
one lost his life. 

Jeeus’ Worde.— What did Jesus say shall pass away? Who 
made the heaven and earth? Who did John say was in 
the beginning with God? Of whom did Paul say, “ All 
things were created by him and fur him”? Jesus, then, 
could know and say, “ Heaven and earth sh:il pass away.” 
What did he say shell not pass away ? 

The Son of Man.—Jesus told his disciples that he was e.m- 
ing again, and that when they saw strange sights and signs 
which perplexed them, and filled tem with fear, they must 
look up, be hopeful ; for redemption, hope, and joy would be 
near. He said that he is coming again in great power and 
glory. In Matthew we read that of that day no one knoweth 
but the Father only. Some of Jesus’ words have alrea ly Leen 
fulfilled. There were earthquakes, and signs in heaven, the 
disciples were scattered and suffered persecution; but the 
church of Christ was establi-hel and grew, and so the Son of 
man, by his spirit, has always been with Christ’s peop'e 
Jesus gave the parable of the trees as he told of the time 
coming when all nations shall be the Lord’s, and his kingdom 
be established forever. When the wild March winds blew, 
and the April rains came, though you could not see the opin 
foliage, did you not know it was all to unfold the budding 
trees that are now in their summer bloom and beauty? Sy 
we cannot yet understand the full meaning of a!l Jesus’ words, 
bat we can write in our hearts, and remember every day, his 
word is sure. 

Wateh, Pray, Stand—We have something to do ourselves 
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if we would li-ten to what Jesus saya, and treasure it as his you are in the safe place, and need not fear (“ Heavep and 


loving counsel to us, 
of plain duty. You may find, learn, remember, obey them, 
in the last verve of our lesson,—Watch, Pray, Stand. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL Trvuta.—All Jesus says will come true. 
Introduction to Lesson,—The day Fred was eight years 
old (the attention of the class will be aroused by calling a boy 
of that age to the platform), his mother took him into the 
country to spend two weeks, It was just at this lovely season 


_ of the year when all the trees have on their new summer 


dresses, and buds and blossoms are everywhere. Fred was 
interested in everything he saw,—the wide green fields with 
their pretty wildflowers, the horses with their colts, the 
cows with their calves, the sheep with their lambs, but the 
hens with their chickens were an never-ending source of 
delight. 

One day when he was out in the field behind the barn, 
watching his grandfather mend the fenc-, he heard one of 


the mother hens, who had strayed away from the yard, make 


a very strange cry, and, suddenly, every little chick but one 
disappeared from sight. This little fellow did not pay atten- 
tion to his mother's warning, and a cruel hawk flew down 
and caught him, and carried him away. 

The mother hen gave warning to al! her brood to seek 
a place of safety, but were all saved? Which one was 
lost? Yes, the one that did not obey,—poor, foolish little 
chick! 

In the Book of Genesis (which book of the Bible is that ?) we 
read that as this hen warned her brood of danger, and called 
them to a place of safety, so God, through Noah, warned the 
people of his time that, because of their wickedness, he would 
destroy the world by a flood, but he told them of a place of 
safety. What wise man listened to the warning, and was 
saved? What did God tell him to build? When the other 
people had waited five, ten, twenty years, and the rain did 
not come, they must have thought Noah a foolish man, but 
— what does our golden textsay? ‘ Heaven and earth shall 
pass away; but my [God’s] words shall not pass away,” which 
means God’s word will surely come true some time; and so 
these people found. After waiting a hundred and twenty 
years the storm came (a picture of the ark will be found in 
one of the old lesson-rolls), and all the people were drowned 
bat Noah and his family. All came true as God said it would 
(“ Heaven and earth,” etc.). 

As the mother hen warned her brood of danger, and called 
them to a place of safety, and as God, in Noah’s time, warned 
the people of the coming storm, and called them to the ark 
for safety, so God, through the Bible, warns us that all who 
sin—and that means us—shall be punished, and calls us to 
Jesus for safity. As the chicks, who obeyed the mother's 
call, were safe, and as those who obeyed God's call through 
Noah, and entered the ark, were safe, so all who now hear 
God's call and come to Jesus are safe. ‘ Him that cometh 
to me I will in no wise cast out” (“‘ Heaven and earth,” ete.). 
Will you come now and ask Jesus to forgive your sins, and to 
keep you safe? (Prayer.) 

Historical Setting.— Where was Jesus in iast Sunday’s les- 
son? (By means of the pictures recall the story of the vine- 
yard, and also the golden text.) After Jesus had shown the 
scribes and Pharisees that he knew their wicked hearts, he, 
with the disciples, left the temple for the last time (draw a 
rough sketch, with Jerusalem on the west, and the Mount of 
Olives on the east, with the brook Kidron flowing between ; 
‘or ure a sand-map, and, by marks or blocks, follow the course 
of the Saviour and his disciples), and, crossing the brook 
Kedron, sat upon the side of the Mt. of Olives, and looked 
down upon the beautiful city, with its great strong walls and 
magnificent temple, and talked of the time when one stone 
should not be left upon another; for God would punish the 
wicked people because of their treatment of the Saviour, but 
the friends of Jesus’ would find a place of safety by fleeing to 
the mountains (“ Heaven and earth,” etc.), and all this came 
true about forty years from the time in to-day's lesson. The 
enemy came, and set up their tents about the city (draw them 
on the sketch, or put up paper tents on the sand map), and 
knocked down the strong walls of the city (show the lesson- 
picture), and of the temple, and of all the houses, and killed all 
the people, and they even plowed up the ground, that no marks 
of the place might remain. Were Jesus’ friends killed with 
the others? No; they heard God's warning, and fled to the 


_tiountains, and were safe (“Heaven and <arth shall pass 


away; but my words shall not pass away ”). 
Jesus told his disciples of another day when this world of 
“auld be destroyed, but none of his friends need fear, 
“ske them to be with him, and so they would be 
know when this time will come, but let us 
g now, and be ready; then, when he comes, 
id to meet him. Are you his friend? Then 








Like a bugle-call, he left some words earth,” etc.). 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





MY WORDS SHALL NOT PASS AWAY. 


A GREA 


CITY, 
Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish, 





SIN, 
FORBEARANCE. 
DESTRUCTION, 











THE GITY OF DESTRUCTION. 


FLEE | 











TAKE WATCH YE 
HEED. AND PRAY. 


LO! | HAVE TOLD YOU. 











Trenton, N. J. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“ When Jesus shall gather the nations,” 

* Lo, he comes, with clouds descending.” 

“ Watchman, tell us of the night.” ~ 
“ When thou, my righteous Judge, shalt come,” 
“God’s holy Church shall triumph.” 

“ Awake, awake, O Zion.” 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


“ ‘J ERUSALEM Compassep witH ArRmrEs.”—No tale of 

horrors in any history, ancient or modern, can parallel 
the hideous story of the last siege of Jerusalem, of which we 
have full details from an eye-witness of the whole tragic 
drama from its commencement, Josephus, as well as from 
Roman sources. After two years of rebellion, the Roman 
general, Titus, the son and successor of the Emperor Ves- 
pasian, having utterly devastated Galilee and the north, 
invested Jerusalcm just before the passover, A.D. 70. The 
city was crowded with visitors at the time,—Josephus tells 
us, more than a million. Tacitus, probably more near the 
truth, puts the number at six hundred thousand. The be- 
sieging army numbered not less than eighty thousand. The 
Jews had twenty-four thousand trained soldiers for the 
defense, whilst the number of irregulars—that is, the whole 
able-bodied—was probably not under two hundred thousand. 
The city was defended by three walls, the third and second 
respectively enclosing a much larger area than the first, 
within which latter were the citadel of Mt. Zion and of the 
temple, each of which was considered impregnable by any 
then known method of attack. Thus, in fact, five fortifica- 
tion had to be stormed before the place could be reduced. 
After baffled assaults by mines, mounds, and military engines, 
Titus was driven to form an impenetrable blockade, by build- 
ing a vast wall enclosing the whole city, and rendering egress 
and ingress hopeless. The whole country round was denuded 
of every tree and living thing, so that concealment was 
impossible, Even after this each wall had to be carried by 
storm, amid the most fearful slaughter. Not until after a 
bloody struggle of five and a half months was the last for- 
tress of Mt. Zion stormed, famine within co-operating with 
the foe without. 

“ LET THEM WHICH ARE IN JUDEA FLEE TO THE Movn- 
Tarns.”—Not a Christian remained in the doomed city. Our 
Lord’s warning had been brought to mind by the tragedies of 
the previous three years, and before the arrival of Titus the 
few that remained went forth and took refuge at Pella, a vil- 
lage on the other side of Jordan, on the northern edge of the 
mountains of Gilead, a sequestered spot, a sort of terrace on 
the mountain side, about a thousand feet up, well watered, 
but long since deserted,—a quiet retreat, far removed from 
the march of armies, suggestive of repose and security. It 
has been for ages deserted. A few mounds and tombs, but no 
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inscriptions, are all that remain of the Christian city of 
refuge, now known as Fahin. ‘i 

“Tuey SHau Fat sy THE Epce of THE Sworp, AND 
Satu Be Lep Away Captive.”—How literally this pre- 
diction was fulfilled, the histories of the time only too fear- 
fully attest, Thousands of non-combatants, pressed by 
starvation as the siege progressed day after day, escaped into 
the Roman lines, imploring permission to depart into the 
country; but in vain. All were butchered.’ Men, women, 
and children were indiscriminately crucified, in front of the 
city walls, to terrify the defenders. Thousands more were 
pushed forward close under the walls while the besiegers 
made their attack. Josephus computes the loss of life at 
eleven hundred thousand, which is, of course, an exaggera- 
tion; yet, after the final capture, after all the aged, infirm, 
and sickly had been butchered in cold blood, ninety-five thou- 
sand men and women were sold as slaves, and thousands 
more sent to work in the mines, Forty-five thousand had 
escaped at the beginning of the siege, before the wall of cir- 
cumvallation was built, and thenceforth Jerusalem has been 
trodden down by the Gentile, Roman, Saracen, crusader, 
Arab, and Turk. 


The College, Durham, England. 
Oo 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


“TRODDEN DOWN OF THE GENTILES, UNTIL THE TIMES 
OF THE GENTILES BE FULFILLED.” —After the Roman con- 
quest, Jerusalem was literally “trodden under foot of the 
Gentiles.” Few names are held in more hearty execration 
among the Jews than that of Terentius Rufus, called by them 
Turnus Rufus,—the general left by Titus in command of the 
army. Whether ordered by Titus or not, this general caused 
the whole city and the temple to be razed to the ground, and 
had a plowshare drawn over the site of the sanctuary. A 
new city erelong rose on the ruins of the old, but from that 
day to this the Jews have had no authority within its walls. 
It has been subject to a strange succession of Gentile rulers,— 
Romans, Moslems, Christians, Turke,—and to-day the ensign 
of the crescent floats proudly from its highest towers. What- 
ever may be thought of the fulfilling of “the times of the 
Gentiles,” the city seems to become more and more Gentile 
in character, Estimates of the numbers of Jews returning to 
Jerusalem and Palestine must be received with extreme cau- 
tion. It may not be done in bad faith, but certainly these 
are greatly exaggerated. Reliable information is exceed- 
ingly difficult to obtain. Crowded together in the lower dis- 
tricts of the city, the Jewish population is entirely at the 
mercy of their not too scrupulous rulers. Their influence 
counts for almost nothing. The modern city springing up 
outside the old walls is very largely the work of Europeans, 
and Gentile influence appears to be steadily increasing, 

Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 


Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HE life of the world is not an unbroken continuity. It 
resolves itself into great periods, called ages (aicns) in 
the New Testament, Each of these has its inception, its cul- 
mination, and its completion. As Vico says, the world’s his- 
tory moves on a great spiral line with ever-widening curves. 
Our Lord’s life upon earth was close upon the completion of 
one of these ages. Such atime is one of searching and of 
judgment, or, as we now say, a crisis. The wheat and tares 
have been growing together in the field. The harvest day 
has come, in which both are to be gathered and assigned to 
the destiny for which their diverse growth has fitted them. 
This involves great popular agitations, political convul-ions, 
and the like. The world, beholding this with only the out- 
ward eye, sees this, and little more. It fills the pages of a 
Josephus, a Tacitus, or a Gibbon, with details of great 
disasters and the ruin of nations and empires. The pro- 
phetic eye looks beneath the surface, and finds the working 
of a great moral order, in which the harvest is exactly after 
the fashion of the sowing. . 

It is the judgment upon Jerusalem which our Lord places 
in the foreground of the picture in this strictly prophetic 
review of the then present and near-at-hand history of the 
world. He connects that judgment with their rejection and 
execution of himself,—a crime which gave the decisive pre- 
eminence to every evil tendency then at work in the nation’s 
life,—to the skeptical coldness of the Sadducees, the hypo- 
critic formalism of the Pharisees, and the violence of the 
Zealots. It is not an arbitrarily determined penalty which 
falls upon Jerusalem some forty years later, but the exact 
and inevitable result of their casting out and slaying the Sun 
of God. It was his prophetic insight into the course events 
were taking, which made his predictions so exact. Sooner or 
later—he could not say how soon—these results must follow; 
and his church were to watch for these, that they might 
escape perishing with his foes. 

But he is not occupied with Jerusalem alone. After the 















day of merciful visitation extended to the Jews, the Gentiles 
5 have a similar opportunity through the preaching of 

the gospel. Then the day of sifting and searching would 
fall upon them also, and their civilization would bear the 
burden of its sins against the divine order, or would escape 
_by repentance and works suited to that. So John in the 
‘Revelation, which is an expansion of this discourse of our 
Lord’s, presents first the seven trumpets sounding around 
Jerusalem, as once around Jericho, and then the seven vials 
poured out upon Rome and its dominions. In both cases, the 
remnant of the righteous, the germ of a new life for the 
“world, escapes the crushing overthrow which attends the sins 
of these hostile cities. In both, the overthrow is the exact 
and necessary result of the sins. 

The most important point in the prophecy is its disclosure 
of the spiritual world, and of the significance which historic 
_events possess for those who see by its light. By that light 
the events of our age acquire a significance not less wonder- 
ful. Every crisis in the world’s history is a day of the Lord’s 
judgments. He whose presence gives meaning to history, 
and who alone can break the seals of the record, comes in 
such a crisis to crush the wrong, to vindicate the right, to 
gather the sheep on the right hand of power, and the goats 
on the left for shame and rejection. 

Philadelphia, 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


R review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 
_ 1, Desoxation (vs. 5 20).—What question led to these 
prophecies of ruin? (v. 7.) What portents were to precede 
the inaguration of Christ’s kingdom? (vs. 8-20.) Why was 
.ds best for that kingdom that the temple should be destroyed? 
that the church should be hated and persecuted? When was 
. Jerusalem destroyed? By what armies? 
2. Fixe (vs. 21, 22)—Why were not the disciples bidden 
_t@ remain in Judea and fight the Romans? Why were they 
to.go fo the mountains? What should determine how close 
. Should be the relations between Christians and God’s enemies? 
ido. what “things which, are. written” did. _Oheiat refer ? 
(Lev. 26: 14-39; Deut, 28: 15- 55; Zech. 12; 2,ete.). What 
_ Yarious kinds of “ vengeance” come upon all sin? 
3.,Wo (vs. 23-26).—What are some of the causes of 
_f great distress” in nations? How can you trace them all 
-tasin? How has history fulfilled the prophecies of verse 24? 
To what kinds of “signs” in the heavens may Christ have 
referred? In what sense only were “the 4powers of heaven 
shaken ”? 
4, REDEMPTION (vs. 


27-33).—How can the good keep 


cheerful hearts in the midst of all disasters? What did © 


Christ mean by “ the kingdom of heaven” which these omens 
were to herald? (Acts 2: 18-20.) What wider meaning also 
has the kingdom? What has justified the stupendous claim 
Christ makes in verse 33? 

5. Watcn (vs. 34-36).—How is death just such a time for 
all of us as Christ here prophesies of his disciples? How 
doés worldlinc ss unfit us for eternity? What kind of men 
Will not be caught unawares by “that day”? What is it to 
“stand before the Sonof man”? How does this matter com- 
pare with all the business of earth ? 

For the Superintendent 

1. What did Christ prophesy regarding Jerusalem? 2. 
When did he say this fate weuld-comeupon her? 3, Why? 
4. What would warn the disciples of the coming doom? 5. 
How were they to escape? 6. What would fill them with 
joy in this terrible time? 7. In view of all this, what did 
Christ command them to do? , 

Boston, Mass. 

= we 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1. What does Jesus foretell inthis lesson? 2. What com- 
forting promise was made to his followers? 3. What signs 
did he give them? 4. What warning did he give them? 
5. How can we be always ready for Christ’s coming? 

a@ These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 


for free specimen copy to John D, Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A>» 
Lesson Summary 


HOUGH the Lord was about to die, yet he was to live 
again, and to control affairs to the comfort of his friends 

and consternation of his foes. Twogreat events were to come. 
Jerusalem, the pride of his enemies, was to be compassed with 
armies and utterly destroyed. From this locality, to which 
the tribes had delighted to go up, men were now to flee. Dis- 
_ tress and wrath, the sword, captivity, and desolation, were 
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impending. Obedience to Jesus would secure safety ; neglect 
would bring destruction, But another event, more remote 
indeed, but more stupendous, was tocome. The heavensand 
the earth would be filled with startling tokens, and then the 
Son of man would come personally “with power and great 
glory.” Both these events were absolutely assured. One has 
come already, the other comes apace, Cautious living, watch- 
fulness, and prayer, befit those who at the day of the Lord 
would stand before him, and be a-counted worthy. 


eo 


Added Points 

Man’s proudest achievements, if under God’s disfavor, are 
on the very verge of wo. 
+ Jerusalem, ‘‘the joy of the whole earth” in her palmy 
days, became a desolation and a dread when God forsook her. 

Not more evident are signs of movement, as the seasons 
pass, than are they in the broader cycles of spiritual 
advancement. 

Heaven and earth, accepted types of stability, are insta- 
bility itself compared with what the Lord has said, 

Face to face with surroundings so momentous, it behooves 
each man to take heed to himself, to watch, to pray. 


a CASAS» 
International Primary Lessons 
(OPTIONAL) 


List for Second Quarter 


Pea. 145: 9-16 ; 65 : 9-13; Matt 
Praise the Lord for his goodness, and oy “bis  wenbeate 


Gon's CARE For AL. 
Golden Tert. 
works to the children of men, Psa, 107.: 
‘ 2. wears CaRE FoR Us. Matt. 6 : 24-34; Psa. 23; Phil. 4: 
Golden vert. Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all 
these things. Matt. 6: 32. 


3% THE Srory or Evian. 1 Kings 17 : 1-16. 
Golden Tert. Seek ye the — of God; and all these things shall 
te added unto you. Luke il. 


6, 19; 


4. Tue TEN COMMANDMENTS. Fxod, 20; 1-17 ; Deut. 5 : 6-21 

Golden Text. Thy ager baa I hid in mine heart, that I might not sin 
against thee. Psa. 119 

5. THe Law or Love. Matt. 22 : 35-40; John 13 : H, 35; John l4: 

Golden Text. If ye love me, keep my commandments. John 4: 15. 


,? aves AND JONATHAN, 18am. 20; 2 Sam, 1 : 2%, 
Greater lové hath hong man thea this, that a man lay down 


Text. 
his Tite fi for his friends. John 13; 


* 7. Great Promises. Gen. 17: 1-8; Matt. 1:21; gt 16, 36. 
Golden Text. He is faithful that promised. Heb. 10 : 23. 


8 OTHER Paecns raeem Ks. Fa. $7; 50:14,15; Matt. 6 : 33; 
11: 28- 0; John 11 : 25,26; 14:1-3; Heb. 13 
notes Text. What he ‘had promised, ihe was able also to perform. 
om 


9. Pra er—Asking Ged. Matt. 
Acts 16 
Golden Feri. 
Matt. 7: 


. 611; Luke 7: 1-10; 11 ;: 1-13; 
Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find. 
10. THE Peavnte DANIEL. Dan, 2+17-23; 


10-23. 
Golden y Father which seeth in ‘secret shall reward thee 
openly. Matt. 6: 6. 


ate THANKING Gop. - Psa. 31: 1-15;: Psa. 148; Eph. 5 :.19, 20; Phil. 
* Golden Text. Be thankful unto him, and bless his name. Psa. 100: 4. 
DAVID PRAISING Gop. 2Sam.7; Psa. 138; Psa. 145. 

Golden Text. Every gv! will I bless thee ; and I will praise thy name 
for ever and ever, Psa, 

13. REVIEW. 

Golden Tert. All thy works shall praise thee, O Lord; and thy saints 
shall bless thee. Psa. 145 : 10, 


‘Prayer: Asking God 
Lesson for May 31 
By Julia E. Peck 


UR last theme, “ Promise,” we may closely connect with 

our new topic, “ Prayer,” by emphasizing the verses 

of our text which teach of promised answer to prayer; for 

instance, “ Ask, and ye shall receive; ” “ How much more 

shall your Father which is in htaven give good things to 
them that ask him.” 

Properly placed, our topic upon prayer belongs with Les- 
sop 8 of the first quarter (“‘God’s Voice”), and should natu- 
rally have followed it. Both topics, “ God’s Voice” and 
“Prayer,” should also have beén placed in conjunction with 
the lesson “Our Heavenly Father” (of January 5), as teach- 
ing our relations with our Father, who speaks to us, and 
with whom we may speak in prayer. 

However, even at this late date we may arrange this matter 
of conjunction by a careful review of these lessons, followed 
by a brief review of our lessons upon promise, to which we 
now add the thought of thankful prayer. 

We have a choice of teaching our lesson upon prayer from 
several different standpoints. Let us choose but one, in 
order to simplify, and we will reserve all illustrating stories 
until next Sunday, so that we may then bring out in full 
force the picturesque story of the praying Daniel, without 
having obscured our application by the use of too many 
stories. Shall we teach the duty of prayer or the necessity 


of prayer, or shall we take an entirely different attitude, and 


speak simply of the comfort and happiness to be found in 
talking to our Father, who gives us beautiful things and 
beautiful promises? 

In any case, let us guard against allowing our children to 
make certain mistakes in their prayers, of which we, their 
elders, are so often guilty, when we cry to the Lord continu- 
ally to give, give, and selfishly forget to pray that God's 


kingdom may come, and that we may have a share in the 
work of hastening the time. 

Our lesson must of necessity be largely influenced by our 
children’s present attitude toward prayer, resulting from 
their home training. Some of our little ones, carefully 
taught in the home, repeat faithfully every night their “ Now 
I lay me,” with added prayers for blessings upon loved ones. 
O.hers with ur, it is more than possible, hear the name of 
God in their homes only upon blasphemous lips, and are 
never taught to pray, too often going to their rest supperless, 
prayerless, and bearing the marks of cruel blows, and their 
teacher, powerless to interfere, has now an opportunity of 
perhaps fifteen minutes in which to undo some of this wrong, 
and teach cf a good ‘heavenly Father, who is like a good 
earthly father,—the latter a meaningless term to a child of 
the slums, 

How shall we manage these extremes in home training 
which are to-day represented in our class? 

One way is to turn back to the Creation lcs:on, as we have 
so often done before,—for our children never tire of this story, 
nor of the picturcs used. Remind them that we havea 
Father all-glorious (God a spirit), who knows how to make 
The children eagerly tegin to tell of the live creatures 
and their homes, 

These wonders they have reviewed again and again, and 
in their secular schools are continually making new investi- 
gations and experiments, especially since the introduction of 
new méthods of teaching geography. 

One way God talks with his children, He shows us how 
his creatures, great and small, live; shows us how to take 
care of them. God made us all, and gave us to each other, 
Shall we study his wonderful living creatures, etc.? Shall 
we erjoy talking with each other about them, and never talk 
with him, thanking him for his wonderful worke, thanking 
him for each other? God asks us to talk with him. 

Teach that God listens at any time, day or night, to every 
word we want tosaytohim, We tell him about our pleasures, 
thanking him. We tell him about our troubles, and ask him 
to help us, 

Teach here our golden text, “ Ask, and it shall be given 

you.” 
"We learned or reviewed the Lord’s Prayer in our leséon 
upon “Our Heavenly Father.” Let us use this prayer 
to-day, after we have talkcd of the petition “ Thy kingdom 
come,” because last Sunday we learned the text, “Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God,” with its application, while teaéh- 
ing the cliildren about the promise of all that shall be added 
unto us if we work in the good cause. 

This work we camnot do if we pray only fur or about étr- 
selves. We have heard of other children, in strange lands, 
who do not know of a heavenly Father, to whom they may 
pray. When we speak with God our Father, what shall we 
ask him to give these other children? Let us ask him now, 
(Prayer.) 

Perhaps the answer to our prayer will be a large supply of 
good things, of Bibles, papers, and pictures, which our Father 
will send us, allowing us to share with our brothers and 
sisters in the strange lands, Perhaps they will learn to pray 
if we help them to know that they too have a Father in 
heaven. Close by singing the familiar hymn, 

“Can a little child like me 
Thank the Father fittingly ? ” 
Northumpton, Mass. 








‘Recent Poetry * 


F DEMAND be in proportion to supply, poetry must 
be winning its way into favor, for the output of verse 

this year is large. 
From England the most important volume is the Néw 
Poems by Christina Rossetti, collected and edited by her 


brother, W. M. Rossetti. 
first published, and the collection is of greater extent 
than was expected. Some of the work is juvenile, and 
has only an autobiographical interest ; but much of it is 
characteristic of Miss Rossetti’s mystic outlook and deep 
religious fervor and feeling for art. She has a sure place 
as a poet of religion, one who felt and sang of the beauty 
of holiness, and this posthumous book is no disappoint- 


ment, but will.form a worthy part of her complete. 


works, 
William Watson’s The Father of the Forest, “ale Other 
Poems, is a slight volume, but it contains some very 





*New Poems by Christina Rossetti. Hitherto unpublished or 
uncollected. Edited by William x. Ros:etti, lzmo, pp. xxiv, 397, 
New York : Macmillan & Co. $1.7 


The Father of the Forest, and Other Poems. By William Watson, 
1cmo, pp. ¥, 59. Chicago: Stone & Kimball. $1.2. 


Most of the poems are here 
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noble poetry, that will strengthen Mr. Watson's repata- 
tion. The lyric naming the book imagines a stately old 
elm gossiping over the scenes it has witnessed, and at 
the end the tree becomes the bard’s spokesman, prophe- 
sying the golden age, when beauty shall be life. The 
“Hymn to the Sea,” too, written in sweeping hexameters, 
and the ode on “‘ The Tomb of Burns,” are large, dignified, 
imaginative utterances; the blank-verse “ Apologia,” in 
which the poet defends himself against the criticisms on 
his style of verse, its debt to the past, its intellectuality, 
and s0 on, is one of the most successful things of its 
kind, both in technic and in character, There can be 
no question that Mr. Watson is a true poet, having art, 
high purposes, and imaginative power. He would have 
made a laureate to be proud of, 
Wilfrid 8. Blunt has long been known in England as 
a verse-maker of power and culture, though not a man 
to be widely popular, The sumptuous volume called 
Esther: A Young Man’s Tragedy, Together with the 
Love Sonnets of Proteus, shows the writer first in the 
realistic narrative vein, with a dubious moral tone, then 
in the pre-Raphaelite style of impassioned lyrism. In 
the way of book-making the volume is a notable one. 
_ The position of R. D, Blackmore as a novelist makes 
his essays in verse interesting. Iv Fringilla; Or, Tales 
in Verse, another example of elaborate binding and 
printing, he has a number of vigorous narratives, mostly 
with oriental or classic nfotives, and possessing pictu- 
resqueness of phrasing and occasionaily true imagina- 
tion, though the technic is by no means sure. The lines 
are printed as prose, leaving to the reader the task of 
discovering the rhymes and metrical arrangement,—a 
device altogether silly and reprehensible. 
John Davidson and W. B. Yeats are prominent among 
the younger English versemen. The former's Fleet 
Street Eclogues includes work that is virile and pleas- 
ing. Mr. Davidson inclines to take realistic themes and 
find his inspiration in the sordid near-at-hand subjects. 
His danger is the substitution of what is merely gro- 
tésque and offensively daring for the really original, 
‘Some of his pieces sin in this way, but at his best, as in 
(“Christmas Eve,” he is strong, decidedly. He has 
qualities that mete +’ 
‘sumitig to the front. 

Very different is Mr. Yeats, who in his Poems, a col- 
lection drawn from the best in several earlier volumes, is 
prevailingly dreamy, mystic, with the religious fervor 
strong and the “lyric cry” oft repeated. This singer is 
Celtic, and there is a lovely imaginative strain running 
through his poems, which at times have a diffuseness 
suggesting that facile versifying is a rock in this writer's 
path. But his quality is genuine and unmistakable, his 
idealistic tendency welcome in a day when so many of 
the younger authors aim the other way. Mr. Yeats 
.uses with good effect in narrative pieces the Irish 
legendry. 

Alfred Austin has received so much abuse for his unfor- 
tunate poem 0. Jameson that the uncritical may imagine 
that le bas no merit. This is far from being the case, 
for he has written a great deal of good lyric verse, and his 
first volume since he was made laureate is no mean per- 
formance. England’s Darling is a closet play in the 
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“Sieatee : A Young Man's Tragedy, Together with Love Sonnets of 
Proteus. By Wiltrid 8. Blunt. Syo, pp. v, 204. Boston: Copeland 
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ange mf W. B. Yeats. tive am vil, 286. Boston : Copeland 
England's apie. Ry Alfred Austin. 
MacwiJau & Co. $1.25. 


Vespertilia, and Other Verses. 
(“Graham R. Thomson’'). 12mo. 


12mo, pp. 111. New York: 


Rosamund Marriott bee 
: Way & Williams. $1.25 
The Teuth Muse, and Other Poems. ony, ~ Ds niu Arnold, 12mo, 
Longmans, G $1.50. 


pp. vili, 159. New York ; 

Daye $1.50. By Alice Meynell. 8vo, pp. wy phar Copeland & 
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Ballads of ee Water. By James Jeffrey Roche. 16mo, pp. iv, 68. 
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Poems. Ry Ernest McGaffey. 8yro, ili, °65. New York: Dod 
Mead, & Co. $1.25. - ” 


Damb in June. By Richard Burton. 18mo, 88. Boston : Co 
land & Day. 75 ce = A - utd 


A Doric Reed. By Zitella Cocke. 12mo, pp. viii, 91. Boston: 
Copeland & Day. 75 cents. > 

py ag Madison Cawein. 16mo, vill, 65. Boston : 
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The seaate S House. By ory Campbell Scott. Svo, pp. xii, 95. 


Boston : Copeland & Day. 

Songs from the Golden Gate. 16mo, illus- 
trated, pp. vil, 157. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.50. 

Under the Pines. By Lydia Avery Coonley. 8y 1%. Chi- 
cago: Way & Williams’ $1 $1.25. F ‘ > 

Behind the Arras. Bliss Carman. Svo, 102. Bost Lam- 
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Hills of Song. Ss Clinton Scollard: 
Copeland & Day. $1.3 

The House of the Tree. By Bocteys “eet. Svo, illustrated, 
= %. Boston: Lamson, Wolffe, & $1.3. 


The Road to Castalay. By Alice Soak 8v li, 70. Boston: 
Copeland & Day. $i. J deo 


By Ina Coolbrith. 
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unrhymed Old English measure with lyric interludes, 
and, if not a great poem, it is interesting, skilful, not 
seldom stirring, and sometimes beautiful, especially in 
the descriptions. Its hero is King Alfred, whose ro- 
mantic career is portrayed at its crescendo of influence. 
No unprejudiced person can read the book without 
respect for the laureate’s powers. 

Refinement, sureness of technic, and a certain melan- 
choly minor strain, mark Vespertilia, and Other Verses, 
by Rosamund Mariott Watson, an English woman bard 
whose former pen-name, Graham R. Tomson, is not 
unfamiliar to readers of the American magazines. The 
delicacy of music of her poems atones for their sadness 
and occasional esoteric tendency. 

The title poem of Sir Edwin Arnold’s The Tenth 
Muse, and Other Poems, is not particularly happy. It 
is an ode in form, and conventionally classic in atmos- 
phere, so that when it is discovered that the Press is the 
additional sister to join the sacred nine, the effect is of 
anti-climax, if not of humor. The best work in the vol- 
ume is in the Oriental narrative or dramatic pieces, where 
Sir Edwin*is at home and familiar,—such poems as 
“Sohni” and “A Japanese Lover,” the latter very grace- 
fuland pleasing. There are renderings from the Persian 
and other tongues more or less successful, this veteran 
rhymster’s lack of light touch always making his lyrical 
attempts dubious, although occasionally he does a really 
good thing. 

To the knowing the name-of Alice Meynell has long 
been oneto conjure with. Hersonnet ‘‘ Renouncement” 
is one of the finest love poems in modern literature, to 
be found in all good anthologies. The slim volume of 
Poems which now finds an American publisher contains 
the pieces printed in an earlier collection, with those 
since written. Spiritual loveliness and a haunting 
beauty of expression make Mrs. Meynell’s verse rare and 
welcome. In reading such poems as the sonnet men- 
tioned, or that called “Thoughts in Separation,” or, in 
a less introspective kind, “San Lorenzo Giustiniani’s 
Mother,” one’s belief in the high mission of song re- 
vives. In quality Mrs. Meynell is co-equal with Miss 
Rossetti and Mrs. Browning. She strikes but a single 
chord, but with a touch that makes the music linger in 
memory. 

Turning to recent American verse, the comparison 
with English work in the same field is not unflattering. 
The little volume, Later Lyrics, by Mr. Aldrich, includes 
the cream of his production chosen from four books 
published of late. The figure used is apt, for these 
poems rise to the top by their lightness, as well as by 
their perfection of form and beauty of finish. Mr. 
Aldrich is an exquisite artist in the lyric kind. He also 
can do noble things of a larger, deeper sort in blank 
verse, but such are not to be found in the present book, 
which is dedicated to the lyric alone. 

Manly, hearty objective verse of the narrative variety 
is what James Jeffrey Roche gives us in his Ballads of 
Blue Water, and Other Poems. “The Kearsarge,” 
“*Albermale’ Cushing,” and “ The Constitution’s Last 
Fight,” are stirring ballads in which the bard takes fine 
themes and handles them well. Wholesomer verse 
could not be imagined, and the memorial pieces on Whit- 
tier and Washington are commensurate with the require- 
ments, It isa good sign when a native singer is impelled 
to use such materials in his work. 

A promising new pott is Ernest McGaffey, who hails 
from Chicago. His poems have a vigor and seriousness, 
a variety and range, which suggest still better verse to 
come, and make this volume, Poems, more than readable. 
His incentives to.write come from American life and 
scenery, for the most part, and whether he is telling of 
“The Men of Shovel and Pick” or of “An Indian 
Burial” he reveals himself as a man of human sympa- 
thies, with red blood in him, and a scorn for drawing- 
room inanities. That homely pathos is his, this quatrain 
demonstrates : 

APPLE-BLOssoMs. 
Not apple-blossoms, for the old home’s sake ; 
The hillside farm, the orchard vistas fair, 
Youth, hope, and mother, all my treasures there ; 
Not apple-blossoms, lest my heart should break. 


The Oaten Stop Series of American verse is begun by 
Richard Burton’s Dumb in June. Whatever rank the 
critics may assign to him, and whatever definition of 
poetry they may adopt, it is not hazardous to say that no 
more genuine poet lives to-day among our American 
singers than Richard Burton. Perhaps the least pleasing 
thing about his little volume is the title of its first poem, 
which also gives the title to the book. But the poem 
itself is a fine specimen of pictorial ideality, as well as 
of firm yet refined construction. Mr. Burton does not 
often show himself hampered by the restrictions of verse. 
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Common rhymsters resort to a mean license as a short 
cut out of difficulty. Mr. Burton does not suggest the 
need of getting into those difficulties? - His vocabulary — 
is rich and choice, his verse sonorous yet delicate. Of 
course, he is not always cqual to himself, but he never 
falls to the plane of the commonplace. Some of his 
lyrics are simply exquisite. He has the poet’s eye 
for spiritual relations. He does not merely admire 
nature, he is in subtle accord with it. Sometimes he is 
just quaint enough to seem to have stepped out of older 
England. It would be easy to say at one time that he 
is a creature of this master, at another time a creature 
of that one; but it is more plain to be seen that he is 
nobody’s. mimic, It is as evident that he is a poet born 
as that he is a poet whose art has developed by culture. 

The second volume in this pretty series is Zitella 
Cocke’s A Doric Reed, in which the verse is dainty and 
artistic rather than strong and imaginative. Its tone is 
healthy, and now and then, as in the opening ‘‘ Sunrise 
in an Alabama Canebrake” or “The Blue and the 
Gray,” the feeling for nature or humanity lifts the work 
into a higher class. 

The third in the same series is Madison Cawein’s 
Undertones. Mr. Cawein is a Kentuckian who has pub- 
lished several volumes of verse possessing much fluency, 
a loving observation of nature, and a talent for the happy 
phrase at times. His faults are lack of compression, 
mistiness, and the forced use of words. In the present 
collection one finds him at his best, more definite in sub- 

ject-matter, and often charming in execution. There is 
real exuberance of fancy, and a rare power of descrip- 
tion, in some of his lyrics. 

Duncan Campbell Scott is one of the band of young 
Canadians who bring to American verse a freshness of 
sentiment and an unfeigned love of open-air influences 
very grateful indeed. Mr, Scott’s The Magic House, 
and Other Poems, has in it verse that is thoroughly artis- 
tic, and gives great pleasure, especially when he sings of 
country scenes and ways, as in the graceful sonnet “ For 
Remembrance.” There is depth and seriousness in his 
work too, and the singing quality that is exceptional 
with lyric writers, who too often dub something a.song, 
and imagine that makes it one. Mis charm is quiet, 
elusive, but it is real; for he is one who, as in his own 
poem, “The Ideal,” fronts “the ocean and the stars,” 
and has a sense of the loveliness at the core of the world. 

A breath from our own great West comes with Ina 
Coolbrith’s Songs from the Golden Gate and Lydia 
Avery Coonley’s Under the Pines. In both of these 
pleasant books an honest sympathy with nature makes 
the writers sane, and gives their work a tonic quality. 
The former’s local color is Californian, and her verse is 
stronger and deeper, implying more experience and 
larger interests. Tlie latter’s small collection embraces 
some pretty praise of fluwers and spring, and suchlike 
sweet things, and, if light, ripples over the shallows of 
life with grace enough to be attractive. 

Bliss Carman is a singer with a quality so distinctive 
and a charm so subtle that, in spite of his vagueness and 
occasional strain for expression, one is justified in placing 
him high among our younger poets. His latest volume, 
Behind the Arras, shows him at his best, and contains 
work cuch as he alone could have done. The opening 
poem is a striking treatment of the mystery of personal- 
ity and human life, surcharged with spiritual import. 
Some of his nature-inspired lyrics are haunting in their 
loveliness, and one thing in the collection, ‘‘ Beyond the 
Gamut,” is a wonderfully noble and imaginative lyric. 
It is high but deserved praise to say of it that it recalls 
Browning’s “Abt Vogler,” without being imitative. Mr. 
Carman, if a poet’s poet, is a true one, far above the 
usual writers of rhymes and masters of meter. 

Clinton Scollard, if less distinguished and original, is 
an artist,and his volume Hills of Song will give gen- 
uine pleasure. On the whole, it may be considercd as 
his strongest book yet published. Divisions of it have 
poems of American motif, and of Italian and Oriental 
suggestion ; for Mr. Scollard is cosmopolitan, at home 
and graceful wherever and of, whatever he writes. The 
felicity of his diction is a constant attraction. 

Ethelwyn Wetherald’s The House of the Trees, and 
Other Poems, is a collection of lyrics of more depth and 
suggestion than is usual with women verse-makers, the 
writer being again a Canadian. There is more than 
one lovely nature-study i in her book. 

Alice Brown is a young writer who is coming to the 
front both in verse and prose. Her volume of verse, The 
Road to Castalay, is marked by a feeling for clanic 
themes and metric expression, together with considerable 
strength on the subjectiveside. It is evidently a thought- 
ful, serious nature who speaks here, and Miss Brown’s 
phrasing is often vivid or beautiful. As a whole, one 














































May ' 


would characterize her song as of the head 
rather than of the heart; but she certainly 
has individuality, and impresses the reader 
as one whose poetical product will bear 
watching. 
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Die Haupturkunden fiir die G.schichte der 
Athoskléster. By Pastor Philipp Meyer. 
(8vo, pp. viii, 303. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 

10 marks.) 


If a book deserves recognition in pro- 
pertion to the amount of new data and 
material it offers, then Meyer’s historical 
investigations concerning the Mt. Athos 
cloister merits a front rank in recent theo- 
logical literature. Mt. Athos is one of 
the literary and historic centers of Greek 
Church life, and its twenty cloisters con- 
tain by far the largest collection of manu- 
script literature of the entire Orient. 
Meyer has been exceptionally well situ- 
ated to utilize with the scientific methods 
of Western scholarship this storehouse of 
unexplored treasures. For many years 
he was pastor of the German congregation 
at Smyrna, and during this time had free 
access to the cloister libraries, and made 
the best use of these opportunities. While 
seemingly his collection of material 
deals only with one phase of Oriental 
eburch life, that pulsating in the monas- 
teries of Mt. Athos, in reality his literary 

‘researches cover the entire development 

of the Orthodox Church of the East. 
Naturally the value of the material is 
enhanced by the fact that it is something 
new, and from first-class and original 
sources, on a subject on which Western 
readers are often only too glad to have 
secondary sources of information. - The 
oldest of the documents utilized dates 
from A. D. 970, ard but very few had ever 
‘wees vrinted before. 


oe 
Ba ard ieitios yo Albert H. Smyth. [Ameri- 
/ Letters, Edited by Charles 


can Men of 
Dudley Warner.] (16mo, pp. vii, 320. 


Roston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin, 
&.Co.; $1.25.) 

Pennsylvania, as Professor Smyth shoys 
in his very interesting opening chapter, 
has not been the mother of many men of 
letters, yet she also has not been so barren 
in this respect as is oftensupposed. Bay- 
ard Taylor certainly stands first in her 
modern list of authors. As traveler, novel- 
ist, poet, and translator, he displayed a 
power more versatile than great. Profes- 
sor Smyth has made an exhaustive study 
of his subject, following up every trail, 
and visiting the Jocalities identified with 
his. hero’s life or his works. He deals 
fairly with him in criticism, yet with the 
admiration necessary to justice. 
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Aspiration and Achievement: A Young Man’s 
Message to Young Men. By Frederick A. 
Atkins. .(16mo, pp. 102, Chicago and 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 
cents.) 

Mr. Atkins, in nine brief chapters, says 
many things that it will do young men 
good to read. He speaks, first, of what 
it is that makes a man, and in succeeding 
chapters treats of matters of interest and 

_ value to young men jn the forming of their 
habits and the building of their character. 

Mr. Atkins makes wise use of what other 

men have said, quoting many good things. 

His chapters are full of wholesome words, 
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The Soul Winner ; Or, How to Lead Sinners 
to the Saviour. By C. H. Spurgeon. (12mo, 

318. Chicago and New y rk: Flem- 
a H. Revell Co. $1.25.) 

This volume contains a number of ad- 
dresses delivered by Mr. Spurgeon at 
various times on the subject suggested by 
the title, and gathered together for this 
publication. Mr. Spurgeon was a great 
soul-winner, and his words are of great 
value, 
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Illinois, at Champaign..............-00+ May 12-14 
North Dakota, at Casselton............ May 19, 20 
New York, at Broadway Tabernacle, 

IE TOU ii ca nags eensecnnn sions sinecpess June 2-4 
Ohio, at Columbus............. ened aghneenn be June 2-4 
Wisconsin, at Milwaukee......... ......++. June 2-4 
Indiana, at Crawfordsville......... June 9-11 
Towa, at Des Moines................00+.00+ June 9-11 
Oregon, at Portland .............0+ .-.ss00+ June 9-11 
Montana, at Bozeman.................%.-. June 9-12 
Kansas, Forest Park, Ottawa.......... June 12-15 
Nebraska, at Norfolk...... .......ses000 June 14-16 
International, Tremont Temple, 

Boston.............. 99+ eoneve cooes Sune 23-26 
Mississippi, at Wesson........ pecsienvaiog July 22-24 
Kentucky, at Owensboro............. August 25-27 
North Carolina, at Chapel Hill... August 25-27 
South Carolina, at Florence......... August 25-27 


Middle Tennessee, at Clarksville..August 26-28 
Connecticut, biennial, at Hartford..October 6-8 


Maine, at Saco 2.2.0... ...00 ceccessseee October 13-15 
Pennsylvania, at Carlisle............ October 13-15 
Distriet of Columbia, at W ashington, Nov. 16-18 
Michigan, at Kalamaz»o......... November 17-19 
Tennessee, at Nashviille.......... November 17-19 
Utah, at Salt Lake City. ........ November 27-29 
British North America 
Manitoba, at Portage La Prairie....... June 9-11 
GIBB. «sone sesitie scsnes cosocsiencees oncnce cackevens July 4 


New Brunswick, at Woodstock...October 13-15 
Ontario, at London ..............000+ October 27-29 





Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1000 or more lines to 
be used within a year, or for a space of riot less 
than one inch each issue for a year. Positions 
may .be contracted for, subject to earlier con- 
tracts with other advertisers, provided such posi- 
tions do not conflict with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
Positions are never guaranteed to any advertise- 
ment of less than three inches space. An adver- 
tiser contracting for $1,000 worth of space, to be 


ticable, a selected position without extra cost 
except when the advertiser contrivcts for a posi- 
tion on the last page. For all advertising con- 
ditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
an advance of 20 prr cent in addition to the 
regular rate wi/l be charged. For inside-page 
positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the reqular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, 
-and display. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. For Terms of 
Subscription, see fourteenth page. 





Have you eaten too muc? Take Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate. People impose on 
the stomach sometimes, giving it more than 
it cando. Horsford’s helps to digest the food, 
and puts the stomach into a strong and healthy 
condition. 








Special Notices 





Reeallied stermy times. ‘ Well, that looks 
natural,” said the o/d soldier, yaw hy at a can of con- 
——~ milk on the breakfa t table in place of ordi- 

milk that failed on account of the storm. “It’s 
the ail Borden Eagle Brand we usd during the war.” 
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Prayer 


-§jits Mature 
and Scope 


By WH. Clay 


Trumbull bibs: 
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Price, 75 cents 


1031 Walnut Street. 
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SOOOOO0OOO 


HESE thoughts about prayer were 
for the most part brought out in 
hours of earnest discussion. 
written primarily for the meeting of dif- 
ficulties which trouble many minds with 
reference to the true basis of prayer, 
scope and its limitations. 
intelligently read the book without gain- 
ing a clear conception of what prayer is, 
what it ought to be to every one, and 
why it is not always what it ought to be. 
Those who have an interest in prayer 
welcome Dr. 
explainings and plain definings. 


Beautifully bound in dark blue, white 
and gold. 
booksellers, or mailed by the publishers 
at the price quoted here, the publishers 
paying the postage. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


They are 


its 
No one can 


Trumbull’s helpful 


AAAA 


12mo, pp. 160. For sale by 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








Farrar’s Life of Christ, complete text of the 
$4.00 edition, large type, 12mo, cloth, 46 cents. 
‘ Fy mg and Howson’s —~ mg Ras’. — 

pages, profuse illustrations an 

maps, 8vo, cloth, the $1.30, hale f morocco, $1.40. 

PR ng Fausett and Brown’s Commenta: 
~ Ay ag Fn vig of ey $is. 00 

one 8vo volume, good type; pages. 

Price, cloth, $2.25, sheep, $2.85. 


10 per 
Henry’ the book books to go by express. 


Any Book @nisca 


10 and 12 Vandewater so. od i 





A Glad Surprise 1 Bible Students. 


Samples of a vast number of world’s best books at low prices. 


Smith’s Bible Diction Over 1,000 pages. 
type. to 91.00, walt top 8vo, "rice $1. duced yee 
to $1.20. 


og ot s Bible cabana " enna 8v0, 
Giekie’s Hours with the Bible, 6 vols. bound in 3, 
cloth, price reduced from $9.00 to $1.75 


«fe 
Matthew Henry’s Commentary, large type edition, 
5 vols., over 5, pages, $7.50. By express. 


cent, discount on an order over $9.00, including Henry, 20 per cent. discount if without 


supplied. we Bulletin 25 cents a ¥ a! ay copy sent free, 
ages, 4 B. A 
Mention this paper when you write, 


cents, JOHN DEN, 


Publisher, 
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THE ARCH OF PROMISE. 
OVER THE FIELDS. 
THE OLD GUIDE-Book. 
AY FEAST OF FLOWERS. 
CHILDREN OF THE GOSPEL. 


Five Children’s Day Services, each 
oneaGem. Music, Recitations, etc. 
Price, 5 cts each, 52 cts per doz., mailed. 
| SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT — a 


ied. J. Hood, ia 307 oe 
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FOR CHILDREN’S DAY 
The Lovely Garden 


Or, A Visit to the Garden of Eden 
By Hubert P. Main and Fanny J. Crosby. 


A new and unusually attractive service, iesued in 
cantata form, very pretty, graceful fy oyprapetnte 


atatat atatat 








consisting of dialog’ es and fongs. As en ily learned 
as the ordinary “‘hildren’s Tay exercise. 16 pages, 5 
cents; #4 per .0, not prepaid. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 





76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 
Now 


BOUNDLESS LOVE 


os page book containing over 160 entirely new 
atts or Sunday-<chools, gospel meetings, etc. 
3 cents one: copy, $30.00 per ee. 
d for~pecismhen pages 
Halt) Mack Co., 4146 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 3 Pa. 


MUSI C, BIRDS, a: and ‘FLOWERS 
For Children’s Day. By Chas. H. Gabriel. A bright, 
new, an‘ orivinal program; Somes geese of spark- 
ling music; three pages of new tations. special 
exercises for classes, etc. The music is easy and 
“ catehy "'—jnat such a8 will be readily learned by the 
school and enjoyed by the congregation. Wi eh 
Se. Chas. H. Gabriel, 57 57 Washington Bt. Chicago, Til, 








Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Publishers and Importers 
Teachers’ Bibles, Text Bibles, 
Testaments, etc. 


Send for descriptive list to 
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Children’s Day Services 


Send 2 cents for seven sample services. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM Co., 122 Nassau St..N.Y. 
com ete and at- 
Children’ a) Day ann orviee of song, 
recitation, and venting. entitled, ren « 


fidre 
Jubilee. Copy, 5c H, MEREDITH, D aii 
tows, P Pa.; 90 W. 940 - Madison = Strect, Chicago, 


UPLIFTING | SON = ‘Phe latest and het book 


= — = 8. +3 
——. and Sabbath-schools. cacy 
paces free. THE JOHN CHURCH MPANY. 
Gacianat— sew York—Ch icago. 


%. %. ‘SINGING BROOKS: 
mh os ie Ligh ht,” 25c. abridged. 8c.; 
BFS on inti Lae Boni, com 
[: p 8. W. STRAUB & Cor, |e 


























33 East 17th Street, New York 
Ward & Drummond 
supplies a on ae 
164 Pith . Avenue, N. Y. City 
Send for free dover 
FRLECTRICAL 5c. ese, year ; inetractive tocvery. 
DOINGS  Coriianat Bircet’ New York. 








cm: Non. 3 and 2 com 
a sample: $i.50 


dor. 





bined, “ 
5 cts. wy 4 c ot be for Sun- 
. RANDALL, , a. - &t.. Chicago. 
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CONCERT EXERCISES 


ror CHILDREN’S »v_- 

+ Sunshine ”’(xew)* My Kingdom” , 

«* Looking ” ‘* Children’s Day 
«¢ Consider the Lilies ” 


Single copies sent on receipt of 5 cents. $4 per on@ 
hundred copies, sent free of postage. 


+ Samples of any three sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


W. A. vane & CO., % Bromacls | Streets 


Boston, Mass. 

- Children’s 

TPe a Wonders Pocs 

perme. 
For petmery, TL chephera olee. 5 ly 
Either, #4 per 100. send for com; het t list ; also for our 
special offer for a full service FREE. Children’s Day 
Hecitations, 15 cents. Concert Book, 50 cents, The 

Primary «luster, 15 cents. 

eury D. Noyes & Co., Boston, Mass. 








Church Furnishings 4 


A. B. &E. .L. cee AW 


JULPIT 
SUITS; 


for 100- 
Bend fe. aan new 
atal P page 








For ‘Sunday-school Walls 


Two steel-plate engravings of religious sentiment— 
“ The Good Shepherd, “ The Shepherd of Jerpsa- 
" Heavy paper, A inches ; engraving seer 
inches. Postpaid, carefully — Ay each ; Rel 60 

for both. The Reli 6 Press Associatio 
seo C tnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Stamped Steel Ceilings © 


Most Durable and Decorative 
Suitable fr all buildings. Numerous ig 


H. Ss. NORTHROP, 5 Cherry sireet, Ne New ‘York. 
THE GREAT CHURCH 


LIGHT | 








For electric. ~<A v4 ft. Sone “ 
mensions f- — 
estimate free. ne. Frink, on Pear! St., New York. 
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Philadelphia, May 16, 1896. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 





Terms of Subscription 
6 lhnicihebiains 
The Sunday School Times is published weekly 


at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. ste rates include postage: 




























































a five: yents, full payment in advauce.. 5.00 
To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
feain 8 31.0) a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


ny school or set of senchvers, or of scholars, 
wit Be Fea bl with as many o copes | as may be de- 
liow!t: 


yearly 
number CoO; ied (more “han one) mailed 
ual addres-<es ha -< —_. 
ckage to one address, 
t 


is addr ° 

Pea it ne names can be w ten or 
ordered sent 

to Pidoal og Thay at vniay be 0 each, aud inn 


to one ohiean ok fifty cents each, whenso 


papers for aclub should all go to one post-office, 
in cases whe: ren portion of f the teachers of a 


be sent y. 
clube at fifty cents pen co ry to the exten 
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or more coples each, tea ita ee paler 
. One free copy, eoeinanl, will be 
ed for every ee copies ~e for in a up of 
character. The fre copies fo: clubs 
well ve sent separately, but will included in 
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@ club as Cy ordered, and the rate to be 
wens eof the year ear) - rate. 
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rE at olub saat for such, a length of 


a8 the bares may be r 
Address. Subscribers to whom the 
pa itm Ref ss Tie ‘nade y, at the rate of 
ear,can hae the address changed at any time 
thout charge 


Members of package clubs do not 
44 oe rivilege, but can have a copy, transferred 
toa separate address at 







age e rate of one 
‘ cont | per week for the unexpired time of the oepecrte- 
¢ thon, when it has over six months to run. When it 
but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 

n club subscriber intends to cneoge hisorher 
ress for a few weeks only, we will mall an extra 

a , a3 long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 


bscribers pacing to have the direction of a paper 
should be careful to name, not only the post- 
to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
~ which han Sosa sent. All addresses should include 
county an i oats. 
on Lng? subscription is renewed by some other per 
one who sent the previous subscriptio 


oosh per 1 oblige ¢ the iblishers by stating that 
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Fone tenes of the paper to enable 
tents teac’ 4 eat ay one hool to examine it, will be 
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‘ FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings cach. 


bee og missionaries, 
one or more copies, — 6 shillings each. 
‘ FI nen Lad above rates for two or more copies, 


pas be ordered at one time, and they will 
oy saw | to the individual addresses, or in 


ress, whichever may be preferred 
the ~ At Ady 
Great + Messrs. Hodter, gad Stoughton, 


ter , London, E. C., will receive yearly 
. or half-yearly aubecr? tions at the shere rates, the 
be mailed a rect from Philadelphia to the 
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JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P.O. Box 1550. 
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leaperted tea. any kind, and full aie THE 
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NET To INV ESTORS ON 5 YEAR_Ist 

MORTGAGES on improved farmsin Red 

Riv a \: aie vy, North Dakota. Write to me, 
. McCUL LOUGH, Milton, » ool 








| Peter Paul Book Co. 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


of Cod-liver Oil with Hy- 
pophosphites, with plenty 
of out-door exercise, pure 
air and pure water, will 
arrest consumptive tenden- 
cies, allay the irritation of 
the throat and lungs, and 
build up the body and 
fortify the system against 
further inroads from this 
insidious disease. 

BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its suaeta ns & WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and ind thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought eevee iton sale. Ask him for it. 


D. S. Wiltberger, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 














Educational 





ORCESTER ACADEMY Prepares boysfor 
any College or Scientific Rehoo!l. Buiidings 
new with every modern improvement of school- 
house, dormitories, dining-hall, gymnasium, and 
infirmary, wit trained _ se. Playground and ow 
unexcelled. 68d year begins 
ABERvROMBIE, A. M., Prio Werteriee, Re 





MAGSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 

OUNT HOL LYOKE COLLEGE 
M offers three collegiate courses. Music and art, 
Library, laboratories are, and observatory. The 
ama ‘year opens Bept.1 1896. Board pnd tuition, 
$-50. rs. ie 8. Mgeap, Pre-ident. 
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«_An Invitation 


to join a steam- 
yachting tour 


is generally given great consideration. In this one you 
pay your own way. In other respects it is the same 
comfortable, pleasant, and restful chance for a summer 
cruise to see the grandest scenery in far-away places. 


60 days 2 Cost $475, 


and up 

The steamship “‘ OHIO,”’ the largest, finest, and only 
strictly pleasure steamer in the world, will leave New 
York June 27 for a 60 days’ trip to Russia, Finland, 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and the Midnight Sun, 
stopping at Bodo, Norway, August 8, to witness the 
total eclipse of the-sun: - An ideal summer tour to 
countries heretofore comparatively inaccessible, at a 
egst of $475 and upwards, conditional upon the rooms 
occupied. ‘The cruise will be strictly first class. No 
steerage, or second class. Early application 
should be made, as party is limited. 

Presbyterian pilgrimages, sailing June 6.and July.x, 
visiting Britain, Germany, Italy, France, and 
“ four-in-hand coaching tour” through Switzerland. 
Rate, $470 to $495. Send for program. 


The Thomas Foreign Tourist Co. 
1715 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 





The New Profession 


in Sunday-school, missionary, and physical work de- 
mands men and women asleaders. THE SCHOOL FoR 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS, Springfield, Mass., by its thor- 
ough courses and eleven instructo ists in 
their departments—has the equipment to meet the 
need. Fifty leaders should enter September 2. The 
demand for graduates is many timesthesapp y. Send 
for catalog ani chart outlining the organization of the 
Sunday-~chool a3 an educational institution, and thus 
demanding specialists for its full development. 


DO NOT STAMMER 


The Philadelphia Institute for thecure of stammer- 
ing, statiering, and all impediments in s h. Can 
refer 19 John Wattles & Co., publishers of The 
Sunday Schc ol T ‘imes. Send for ¢ page book to 1033 
Spring Garden Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. Epwin 8. 
JOHNSTON, Principal and Founder, Established 1884. 








SCHOOL OF —ARtT, LIPERATURE, ORATORY. 
EXPRESSION fase Suly 8. Caisiog frees also 


or copy of the new review, Expression. 8. 8. 
urry, Ph.D., or Expression, 458 Boylston St., Boston. 





The Leading You WOMEN 
L CANADIAN 5 Sr. THomas, ONT. 
Low rates. @ e an- 





‘Stammerers Si'sxst% 





> pombe AUSTIN, B.A. 








Albany, N. Y. 
Leonard Publishing Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Harman, 8. W. 
Lanahan, Joha. 
Wharton & Barron. 


Boston, Mass. 


| Gregory Bros. 
| J.P. Bell Co. 
| 


iety 
The Con 
School & Publishing Society. 
Damrell & Upham. 
De Wolfe, Fiske, & Co. 
Methodist Book Concern, 


| 
Buffalo, N. Y. | 


Chicago, Il. 
oe Baptist Publication 


Socie 
F. H. Revell Co. 
McClurg, A. C., & Co. 
Presbyterian Board of Publica- | 
tion, 

Cincinnati, O. 
Cranston & Curts. 
James, U. P. 

Western Tract Scciety. 

oan oO. 
Bvrrows Bros. 


Hunt & Eaton. 
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Louisville, Ky. 
Dearing, Chas, T. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
American Baptist Publication oe Book Co. 
Graves, J. R., & Son. 
regational Sunday- Herzog Stationery Nem 
ng Taylor, A. R., & C 


Middletown, Conn. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Haferkorn, H. E. 
Young Churchman Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Leachman, J., & Son. 
McCarthy, Nathaniel. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


| Barbee & Smith. 
| The Cumberland Presbyterian | 
Publishing House. 
Southwestern Publish’g House. 
Wheeler Publishing Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Hilton, Hughes, & Co. 


A list of some of the dealers who are at present handling the 
publications of 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


This list is published for the convenience of our subscribers in the cities represented. 


_—— 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
American Baptist Publication 
iety. 
American 8S. 8. Union. 
Jacobs, George W., & Co. 
MeVey, John Joseph. 
J. B. ippincott Co, 
sie > daar Board of Publiza- 
tio 
Wan: epialiet, John. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
Ilorner, Joseph. 
Methodist Protestant Board of 
Publication. 
Presbyterian Book Store. W. 
W. Waters. 
United Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. 
Providence, R. I. 
Gregory, H. 
Preston & Rounds. 
The Rhode Island News Co. 


Portsmouth, Va. 
| Meme & Bro. 


Richmond, Va. 
Anderson, W. H. 
Hunter & Co. 

| The Cohen Co. 
| The J. W. Randolph Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 





’s Art Store. 
German Baptist Publication y no Seow | Gerantom, Wetmore, & Ce. 
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Cotumbus, 0. New London, Conn. . St. Louis, Mo. 
Smythe, A. H. Utley, H. D. | nasistinsin Baptist Publication 
Trauger, J. L. Viets, C. J. Society. 

. Cranston & Curts. 

Denville, Va. New Verk, N. ve : a Presbyterian Board of Publica- 

Dance Bros. & Co. American Baptist Publication ¢jon. 
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Detroit, Mich. Fleming H. Revell Co. - W. Porter Co. 


St. Paul Book Co. 


Ireland, John. Toledo, O. 
Hartford, Conn. Ward & Drummond. Brown, Eager, & Liull. 
See Sag Norfolk, Va. | Lake, L.'s. 
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Smith & McDonough. Hume & Bilisoly. ait Mts g aaghee 
Vickery & Co. antyne, Wm., Ons, 
Indianapolis, Ind. sf Morrison’s Son, W. H. 
Bowen-Merrill Co, Petersburg, Va. Pursell, C..C. 
' Davenport, A. \ Pritchett, E. H., & Co. Woodward & Lothrop. 














Woodnotes 
(By Ralph Waldo Emerson. } 


HEN the pine tosses its cones 
To the song of its waterfall tones, 
Whos to the woodland walks ? 
To birds and trees who talks ? 
Cesar of his leafy Rome, 
There the poet is at home. 


He goes to the river-side,— 
Rot hee hook nor line hath he; “- 
He stands in the dows wide,— 





Nor gun nor @ to see: 
Sure some god his-eye enchants : 
What he knows nobody wants. 
In the wood he travels ¢t 
Without better fortune 
Melancholy without bad. 
Knowledge this man prizes best 
Seems fantastic to the rest : 
Pondering shadows, ona. clouds, 
Grass-buds, and caterpillar-shrou 
Boughs on ‘which the wild bees se 


Tints that spot the violet’s petal 

bd Nature loves the number five, 
why the star-form she repeats: ~ 

oe of all thin deals: 


Wonderer at all h meets, 

Wonderer chiefly at himself, 

Who can tell him what he is? 

Or how meet in human elf . 
Coming and past eternities ? 


And such I knew, a forest seer, 

A minstrel of the natural year, 
Foreteller of the vernal ides, . 

Wise harbinger of spheres and tides, 

A lover true, who knew by heart 

Each joy the mountain dales impart; 

It seemed that Nature could not raise 

A plant in any secret place, 

In quaking bog, on snowy hill, 

Beneath the grass that shades the rill, 
Under te snow, between the rocks 

In damp fields known to bird and fox, 
But he would come in the very hour 

1t opened in its virgin bowcr, 

As if a sunbeam showed the place, 

Aad tell its long-descended race. 

It seemed as if the breezes brought him; 
It seemed as if the sparrows taught him; 
As if by secret sight he knew 

Where, in far fields, the o orphis grew. 
Many haps fgll in the fiel 

Seldom seen by wishful eyes, 

But all her shows did Nature yield, 

To please and win this pilgrim wise. 

He saw the partridge drum in the woods; 
He heard the woodcock’s evening h mn 
He found the tawny thrushes’ b 

And the shy hawk did wait for him; 
What others did at distance hear, 

And guessed within the thicket’s’ gloom, 
Was showed to this philosopher, 

And at his bidding seemed to come. 


HOD 
‘* We Shall All be Changed ” 


(The Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, in The Outlook.] 

















O ALL of you who are over thirty years 
old { can say, and be understood, we 
huveall been changed. WhenI was achild 
Ispakensachild, I feltas a child, l thought 
as a child; now that Iam become a man 
I have putaway childish things. Go baek, 
brethren, call up your childhood and its 
fears, hopes, fancies, follies, and vices, 
Are you the same person ? Ah, yes! some 
few things have endured. Our secret sins, 
our unruly lustings, almost unchanged, 
cling to usand deface our manhood. Deliver 
me from the sins of my youth! But our 
faculty, our strength, our reason, our con- 
science, our courage, our manly love, our 
motherliness, our patience, and our com- 
prehension, all, all our virtues, are growths 
—acquirements. 
Wecan read! Wecan remember! We 
We have courage! q 


can pa and wait! 
We have: magna- 


We have endurance! 
industry, patience ! 





nimity, self-control, 
We have been changed how slowly, im- 
perceptibly, yet surely! We shall all be 
changed. 

We are all but children ; and as we open 
the windows for hope, to look out and 
watch, ye see visions and dream dreams 
as fantastic as those visions of your child- 
hood were, when you stood around and 
said, “When I’m a man, I’m going to 
” and now you are laughing at your- 








self, 

But, by way of warning and instruction, 
be sure to notice that the excesses, indul- 
gences, and untimely pleasutes and dis- 
sipations of childhood and youth stay by 
you in the form of regrets and arrested 
growths; while the sober duties and obe- , 
diences of your childhood and youth have 
flowered and fruited into the strength and 
beauty of your present state. 

There’s not a man “fen 




















iration. 
e must be changed all. We shall be 
. No man has yet seen the Alpha 
and ega. of man’s career. But, when 
u visit Paris and the Louvre, you will 
1 the spell of the Venus de Milo, a semi- 
torso, an armless figure of such grace that 
she wins your eyes and allures your foot- 
steps, till that to see her you by rods 
of masterpieces, world-famed pictures. Al! 
who look are competent to pronounce a 
dgment as to her defects—arms are miss- 
g. Sculptors and experts of no mean 


fame aré yet disputing as to the form and | 


expression of those lost arms. All confess 
the pene (rt = loss. og it doth not 
et appear what the origina was. 

r So of mankind and myself. e may 
easily detect that we come short. Lord! 
what isman? Thy plan? His destiny? 
The learned docters and theologians dis- 
’ agree when they delineate the completed, 
perfect man. But they all and we 
with them, that man as we know him is 
incomplete. Certain divine —— per- 
sist amid the ruins that all recognize. 
. But as we look upon our dead—from the 
babe in his little white casket, an unblos- 
somed bud in his little fist,—on and up to 
the oaken case in which our martyr Presi- 
dent lies sleeping, borne in long procession 
through nine states of citizens, sad and 
silent, to his tomb in Tlinois,—as we look 
upon ourdead, we all, all, all agreethat man 
a-dying is a torso, mutilated, incomplete. 
There’s more to come. It doth not yet 
appear, but there’s more to come, There- 
fore watch and pray. 

And as we watch, a tranquil voice from 
a shadowy patriarch comes sounding 
peacefully out of - his wary of intol- 
erable .anguish—which not he nor his 
three friends could explain. 


ee 
Religion as an Instinct and 
Religion as a Life 


{Charles H. Parkhurst, D. D.,in The Independent. } 


* 


HERE may be in a man ne end of 
delicate religious sensibilities and 

fine religious perceptions, without his 
being in any manner so related to our 
religion or to the God of our religion as to 
have either one or the other the for- 
mative material of his character or the 
determinative principle of. his life and 
behavior, This sense of divine things, 
which a sinner bas just as well as a saint, 
and which Satan has just as truly as 
Gabriel, is by no means to be slurred 
over, but at the same time must not be 
pushed beyond its proper scope, nor esti- 
mated at more than its just worth. It is 
not religion, it is not character; just asa 
fine artistic sense is not itself the power to 
paint, nor the genius to sing. ithout 
the art sense we could not sing, but its 
presence in us is no guaranty of song. A 
musical sense does not make us musical, 


“Just as 
Good ”’ 















nor a religious sense make us religious. 
In the one case it is only such a faculty 
as makes music possible to us; in the 
other, it is only such a faculty as makes 
religion possible to us and practicable; it 
is the skylight up through which the soul 
into the firmament, with nothing 
yet to make it certain that the soul itself 
will rise to the — of its vision, or even 
move in the line of its vision. 
This sense of the divine, then, }s noth- 
ing more than a part of our mental build, 
not to be escaped, therefore, any more 
than any other constituent organ of the 
mind, nor any more to be reckoned as 
symptomatic. or determinative of actual 
religious character than any other por- 
tion of our mental apparatus, This idea 
of the divine works constructively through 
almost the entire range of our thinking. 
It is the broad, deep postulate upon which, 
in one form or another, our science and 
our philosophy are founded. It is the 
ety back to which thought, when pushed 
ong and hard enough, has to retreat. 
But all of that is only a necessity of the 
mind. The mind is made to work in that 
way. Saintly niind works so; villanous 
mind works so. There is no religion in 
the fact, nothing that can of itself take 
hold of our bad impulses and cripple 
them, or hold of our good impulses and 
gather them into the firm knot of a manly 
purpose, or take hold of us and recreate 
us till we become renewed men. Religious 
receptions have no more power to estab- 
fish me in the kingdom of heaven than 
visual perceptions have to lift me bodily 
into the air and set me down in Alcyone. 
We may have God in our thought and in 
our philosophy, and by the ordination of 
nature we are obliged to have him there. 
The critical question-is, not whether the 
divine idea regulates our thinking, but 
whether God regulates us. 
It is just such a belief as that that we 
can have, for instance, in the divineness 
of nature, about which so much has been 
prettily and elegantly said. Constituted 
as the mind is, there is something in the 
notion of God in nature that is immensely 
satisfying. There is a certain dignity and 
sublimity pertaining to the world we live 
upon, and the universe in which we form 
a@ part, so soon as it is regarded, all of it, 
as the tabernacle of thé divine indwelling, 
the great body in which the God soul is 
incorporated. This doctrine falls into 
easy pace with the rhythm of our thoughts. 
We love to read those Psalms of David in 
which the conception comes to its inspired 
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of vigor that enjoys being stirred up to 
action; there is mbees it all a thrill That 
affects us like strains of martial music or 
the triumphant progressions of an oratorio. 
But with all the occupation that such a 
sermon might give to the religious sense, 
the sermon itself has no religionizing 
power; it is all inside the realm of art 
and philosophy still. It does not reveal 
to us God as a personal fact to whom we 
are personally related. Men of corrupt 
taste equally with others can yield to such 
asermon delighted attention. It neither 
convicts them of sin nor reminds them 
of sin. 

Then, again, men derive the same qual- 
ity of satisfaction from construing history 
as divinely shaped and organized; all 
events of it held under contribution to the 
established purposes of God. Here is the 
art idea again, not a whit more or less re- 
ligious than before. It pleases the mind 
exactly as a skilfully drawn picture does 
the eye. There is in this that discovery 
of unity in manifoldness that is always a 
delight, whether detected on canvas or in 
marble, in art or in science, in chemistry, 
botany, or astronomy. Of course, the 
doctrine of God in history can be sv pre- 
sented as to bring disquiet to the uvholy, 
and minister confidence to the Christian. 
But it still remains true that a man whois 
ungodly, aud oue. even who is low-lived 
and bestial, if he Le a person of any 
breadth and brilliancy of coneeption, can 
derive from the doctrine of God iu historya 
delight that is almost inexpressible, being 
to bim again a source of a kind of mental 
exhilaration aod intoxication, working in 
the mind an ecstasy without operating at 
the heart as a reminder or a discipline. 

Closely akin to this is. the pleasure 
which even wicked men take in the beauty 
of holy men’s conduct, We delight in 
the story of a fine, heroic achievement, 
though we might never have had_ the 
courage to do the sime deed ourselves. 
All the world applauds Regulus. There 
are not many men that would do as Regu- 
lus. There are men on all these streets, 
and some of them come into the churches 
and pray, who deny God every day, who 
yet are delighted with the, tragic, moral 
beauty of Meshach in the furnace and 
Daniel among the lions. Now, if these 
men appreciated what Daniel in the lions’ 
den. meant,—that it meant that Daniel 
ounid’ sathen die than practice the most 
inconspicuous treason to Jehovah,—and if 
then they would let the story come close 
home to their own consciences,—not es- 





expression. There is a certain majesty 
in the flow of the thought and the roll of 
the words ; and in the majestical there is 
always an 
Men, good men, bad men, no matter 


indifferently, will read an essay or attend 
to a discourse whose single aim it is to il- 


tween the 


world; and such discourses, if cleverly 
and glowingly composed, are received 
with approbation by all alike; it isakind 
of intellectual music; it fills out to the 
full certain capacities of thought not so 
often supplied, and that love to feel them- 
selyes distended,—gives experience of 
mental expansion, touches us at a point 


ingredient of the magical. | 
which, Christian men and unregenerate, | 
lustrate the intimacy that subsists be- | 


s of God’s mind and | 
the processes in the organic and inorganic | 


thetic tastes, not ethical ideals, but their 
own consciences, truthful, earnest, and ur- 
| gent,—the very name “ Daniel” would 
burn its quick, relentless way into the 
,marrow of their unsubmitted and self- 
deceiving souls. And men whose peace 
has not been made with God come into 
| the house of God, and continue coming, 
and join in the songs of penitence aud 
praise, every stanza of which is full of 
condemnation to them if apprehended 
| religiously instead of artistically, and 
unite in prayers of repentance and pardon- 
| seeking, every clause of which is loaded 
| with rebuke, if understood in the sense in 
which Christian devotion and an honest 
pulpit intend it. 

All of which shows us that it is possible 
for men now, as in the old time, to say all 











Teaching 


workers. 
school teaching. 


Price, $1. 
publishers. 





and Teachers 


Dr. Trumbull’s book “ Teaching and Teachers” has already 
found its way into the hands of many thousand Sunday-school 
It is to-day the popular hand-book on Sunday- 


“ Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel his work widened 
in scope by reading this book. 
yet appeared, or is likely to appear, on this topic, and the 
thoroughness for which this calls would be an unmistakable 
blessing to every school in the land.""— Zhe Outlook. 


A book of 390 pages (7% X5% inches), bound in cloth. 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 


John D. Wattles & Co., 


By 
H. Clay Trumbull 


It is by far the best that has 


1031 Wainut Street, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 





kinds of amiable and patronizing things 
about Jehovah, and even to enter h's tem- 
le and participate in the service of sacri- 
ce, and yet to come really into no closer 
relation with as a personal God, a 
sovereign, a consuming fire to every man 
who holds himself aloof in impenitence, a 
Saviour to all them that commit them- 
selves to him in loving obedience, than did 
Nebuchadnezzar, who complimented God 
to-day and burned his worshipers to- 
morrow. It is time for us all, in the midst 
of an irresolute generation, to be persuaded 
and to act upon the persuasion that reli- 
ion is not artistic delight in a divine idea, 
But ersonal loyalty to a divine Saviour, a 
condition in which we take from him our 
law and our life, and yield to him the 
allegiance of our heart and our service. 





“All is not 


that Glitters.” 
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you 
buy a bicycle. #H HH 


No question about Col- 
umbias. If you are 
able to pay $100 for a bicycle 


why buy any but a Columbia? 
ee scuies POPE 
for two-cent stamps MFG. CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Brancli Houses and Agencies are almost 
everywhere. if Columbias are not properly 
represented in your vicinity, let us know. 





All Cotumbia Bicycles ere fitted with 
HARTFORD SINGLE-TUBE TIRES 


UNLESS BUNLOP TIRES ARE ASKED FOR, 





WE KNOW NO TIRES SO GOOD AS HARTFORDS. 
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have grown more rapidly in 
popular favor than any others 
because they are sold at a fair 
priccand JF FH HHS SH 


NEVER FAIL 

We have always built thoroughly good 
bicycles of the fincst material and with 
the most approved form of mechanical 
construction, They arc light, grace- 
ful, strong, easy running, highly finished, 
fully guaranteed and the peer of any 
bicycle in the world #& # HH HS 


$85 ONE FAIR PRICE $85 
INDIANA BICYCLE CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Eastern *Vholesale Branch,339 B’way,N.Y. 
Catalogue free by mail 
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In ordering or i making | uiry conrernm@ 
anything adw rt: fm this on will oblige the 
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. by stating that 
taw the advertisement in The Bunday ‘Behoot Tunce. ~ 
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O’NEILL’S 
Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York 
244 z 


A Special Announcement 
to Our Mail Order 
Customers 
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SILKS 


In order to give those of our patrons who live out of the 
city an opportunity to sectire one of the great silk bargains 
we are now offering, we have reserved 


10,000 yards of 


Dresdens and Persians 


All of the best quality and newest designs (light and dark), and 
offer them exclusively to out-of-town residents, at 


Samples upon $1 .00 yar d 


application... Regular ‘$1.50 quality. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., sixth Ave., 20th to 2ist st., N. Y, 


Mention The Sunday Sehool Times. 
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s ‘Tis LOVE THAT MAKES THE 
; go round,” but 
SAPOLIO 


_— is a solid cake 
Try it. 


's Lost a woman who girizes t 
core herself to death int “e : 


as a pin, Jb 4 


nin, 
ahing will look clean, @ 
hedsocieaning o peng ll be quickly over. 
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Try Pears’ Shaving Stick. ; 
‘ THe eo ANO ecer. 


) MENNEN'S Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder 


cA ved. hi 
medical aa by 4 Bn 
‘ toilet 
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healthy, 


happy, | | MACs PETE KIND THAT PAYS, the kind that 


’ lif We . 
yy a eas lasts. In painting, labor is three- 


Waist, The} | Tre fourths the cost; and with Pure White 
of comfort, AE ues} Lead and Tinting Colors moré work can be 


grace, and +} * finer SO" done: in agivern tinreethan ‘With inferior 


at tl as materials, It makes— with Pure Linseed 
Pi Oil— the best paint and the kind that lasts. OSE eee 
children, To be sure of getting THE. GENUINE 


for ladies and 


bool | ° : moe, “Kayser Patent 
FERRIS?’ ses. eatin P ure W hite Lead 3 


3 
‘Wp Finger-Tipped” 
CORSET WAIST COLLIER examine the brand (see list genuine brands). tdeaasttene 


bis made in all styles and sizes, short and mresounI | Any shade or color desired can be easily ob- (3 < “ 6p 1 Silk Gloves 


ist. hi RED SEAL : : 
, + sealed pei aia ala 2 wane - pos Ree tained by using Nationat Leap Co.’s brands '* Have the mame in the hem 
"s, @5c. to soc. isses’, soc. to $1, ‘ * - SRG 
| Ladies’, $: to $2. For sale by all retailers. sou. uzwisesnos.co| Of Pure White Lead and Tinting Colors. an femcch pat. We mad tet 
ee ee Philadetphia. P. j tae vatenble -tas and card sh 1 P 
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= designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded ‘* Tips’’ wear out first. 
Eye-Glasses : 


























to those intending to paint. 


: menage ; NATIONAL LEAD CO., : If your dealer basn’t them, write to 
are made comfortable for all wearers by Broad Juurus Kayser & Co., N.Y. 
the inventor of Bailey’s Rubber Brushes. . es SPS Tem : 
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The only objection. to the 
DeLONG Hook and Bye is 
that it did not come years 
ago. But the way it holds 
apologizes for the delay. 


Saves the irritation and discomfort, allows 
ventilation, and being 


Like a Fly’s Foot 
it is soft an! flexible with very light pres- 
sure, yet holds the glasses securely. 


For asc. your optician will apply them while 
you wait. Catalog of everything in 
rubber goods rrax. 


Ho, 4 LEY & co, 22 BOY "FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
See ccocuseeemeenes =e BLA@KING APPLIED AND APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
‘ POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,.USA. 


* See that 


hump? 
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The Glasgo Lace Thread Co., Glasgo, Conn., offers $1,000 in premiums for 
the best work doné with Glasgo Twil Lace Thread. The prizes are divided . ° 
into four classes, giving every one an opportunity. Philadelphia. 


Makers of i 


| $1,000 CASH PREMIUMS | 


CUPID Hairpin. 
It will not slip ont of Copan 
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Extra prizes will iets Deak to those using the greatest amount of Glasgo ee OO 


Lace ad. Particulars of competition in detail with sample of thread seat | —————————OE—E———E—— 








free. Sample spool of soo yards, 10 cents. . Ray Pictures. Fi ine Geacte ae, 
Li THE GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., Box 9, Giasgo, Conn. | ®t; Postpaid. I rof. W. F. Watson, Urea} eye C 
DEAL SPRING BEDS Ti. 


“ The Tr li M knows hing. 
“Rook let, Wide ru Vay iy ly —, SALESME to sell office and labor- = Bagi LINEN | The paper that Ward e aveling an knows a good thing 
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x Sa ing them, sent fre x, P| OSTON BOND Send 4 cents | He uses Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copy- 
ousiness man ents them. 


. | Br UNKER in a of | ing Book. No press required. All leading 
"5 0o., 13 Clay St., Utica, N. Y. side | lines. Modcl Mfg. Co., Box T. AMUEL A cn. St., Bost booksellers and stationers sell them. 
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